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Che eek 

By a nearly two-thirds vote, the 


House on Monday passed the bill reduc- 
ing the iron and steel duties. The Dem- 
ocrats voted solidly for the bill, with 
the exception of the Colorado Repre- 
sentatives, who balked in behalf of the 
local interests in zinc ore and lead ore. 

the 
was a division on the subject; 


Among Republican “insurgents” 
there 
twenty of them, however, voted for the 
bill. 


tariff issue could have been chosen by 


No better strategic step on the 


the Democrats as their initial move. 
Among the members of the insurgent 
faction of the Republicans in the Sen- 
ate, there must, in the present condition 
of their Taft— 


not to speak of their own record on tar- 


campaign against Mr. 
iff reduction—be a very strong disposi- 
tion to range themselves on the side of 
which presents so little 


this measure, 


ground for objection from any point 
of view except that of the out-and-out 
standpatter. There seems, therefore, to 
be a very good chance of the bill being 
passed by the Senate; and if this shall 
be done, the President will be placed in 
The 


indications clearly are that he will in- 


a decidedly undesirable position. 


trench himself squarely behind his oft- 
that tariff 


pursuance 


asserted position changes 


should be made only in of 
the results of investigations by the Tar- 
iff Board. he 
find a the aid of the 


report of the Bureau of Corporations, to 


Possibly, however, may 


way, with recent 


reconcile his conscience with the sign- 
Politically, it must be 
will find 
tinctly uncomfortable whichever way he 


decides. 


ing of the bill. 


admitted that he himself dis- 





We think that a somewhat wearied 
public will experience a certain relief at 
Col. Watterson’s departure for his Flor- 
even of 


ida home, “beyond the reach 


the telegraph.” He has been a trifle too 
much with us in these past few weeks. 
His repeated interviews and statements, 
his “time-limit” and his “court of hon- 
or,” have generated a good deal of heat 
but have yielded very little light. From 
his first appearance in the Wilson con- 


troversy 


ured 
he 


until the one which he as 


us Tuesday morning was his last, 


has been as incoherent as clamorous, 


and self-contradictory at the very mo 


ment that he was most positive. Yet his 


conduct has been of a piece with the 


character that discerning people long 


since came to attribute to “Marse 


Henry.” With engaging personal traits 
and a gift of piquant expression, Col. 
Watterson has not built up for himself 
either steadiness or 


a reputation for 


political sagacity. He now exclaims of 


Gov. Wilson: “May God protect De- 
mocracy from such a leader.” This will 
do to place alongside his confident pre- 
1892 that if Mr. 


were nominated for the Presidency, his 


diction in Cleveland 


party would simply march “through a 


slaughter-house to an open grave.” One 
would think that a man with such a 
ludicrous prophecy to his credit would 


now refrain from calling upon the coun- 
try to mark his words, or asking high 


Heaven to bear witness to his political 


authority. 


In accordance with his policy as out- 


lined in his annual report, and in re 
sponse to a House resolution, Secretary 
Stimson has transmitted to Congress 
his suggestions for the abolition of the 
the concen- 


“political army posts” and 


tration of the troops in a few econom- 
ical stations. No less than sixteen posts, 


and possibly eighteen, should, he says, 


be abandoned at once, and there is 
a supplementary list of seven which 
might go a little later. Among the lat 
ter are some of the costliest in the 
United States—notably, Fort D. A. Rus 
sell, Wyoming, upon whi has been 
spent 1.925.486 to make it a brigade 
post d l il] to itify the 
constituents of Ser Warren of 
Wyo! nz. chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. This expen 
diture has hardly been completed. It will 
take courage, therefore, to abandon such 


an enterprise as this. Like Fort Logan 
H. Roots, in Arkansas, Fort William 
Henry Harrison at Helena, Montana, 
and Plattsburgh Barrack New York, 
Fort D. A. Russell was built with a lav 
ish hand. Our posts are unlike those 
of any other nation the world over, in 


that they represent a far larger outlay, 


proportionately. 


Nation 


Equally important with this desirable 


reform, in which Secretary Stimson 
should have the support of Congress, is 
the announcement that the Philippine 
garrison is to be cut in half, to only 
four regiments of infantry and two of 


will come as a great re- 


This 


lief to the army, and speaks volumes f 


cavalry. 


the confidence of the authorities in the 
complete pacification of the archipelago. 
There will still remain, of course, the 
Philippine Scouts, numbering 5,732 men, 
of 4,305 
is under the control of the civil 


officered 


and the Constabulary men, 


which 


Although chiefly 


government. 


by Americans, these are composed of 
natives; evidently the powers that be 
have full confidence in the loyalty of 


these troops. While this step will de 


crease the cost of administering the arch 


ly 


bile 


ipelago, the simultaneou announced 


yroject of putting 12,000 or 15,000 troops 


Hawaii as a permanent garrison 


little 


of the War Department. 


into 


reflects credit upon the wisdom 


Hawaii is por- 


trayed as the most important strategic 


point we have. As a matter of fact, 
high military and naval authority has 
long pointed out that it can only be a 


source of weakness. Any fleet bound 
for our Pacific Coast would sail by it 
and all its garrison, and troops station- 


would Tor service 


ed there 


it home. 
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and 


decreased as compared 


r years 


of M Bigelow follo want 
on the liquor question in the 
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loption by the ote! Ohio 
‘ kind of government serv 
pa bv George B. Coxe 
RnR. MclLear but that feeling 
I i a moving force 
t pecifiC measures re 
\ tremist Yet in this 
eal opportunity of 
» Cor t nal Convention If 
t nsight t make a correct 
‘ re ind prospective 
i the wisdo to attempt only 
t f the pi nt hile clear 
h ( itions to future 
t name tor itsell 
i Lire or ot 
Philadelphia and three 
dit t head of a con 
par the direct result of 
Comm ion's investigation 
al conditions last autumn 
’ DD ote Clay challenged 
he Commission and 
t t ummons, where 
tt Committee proceeded 
ima of uncontradicted tes 
tending to show such irregular 
the alteration of specifications 
ifter they had been let to a 
firt by whiel ubstitutions olf 
uterial were possibl The 
ipon which the indictment has 
rawn recite, further, such allega 


the showing to the contracting 


of plans and specifications in 


of the regular advertising for 


the falsificatjon’ of the city 


The accused company seems 


‘The 


obtained about all of the pub- 


Nation 


to have 
lic-building contracts under the Rey- 
burn Administration, and a total of 


$200,000 is alleged to have been misap- 


propriated in connection with its per- 


formal of them. The accused declare 
hat they have “a perfectly good de- 
fence but the are saving it for the 
trial 

For a genuine political novelty, com- 
mend us to the Primary bill which the 
voters of South Dakota are to pass upon 


in November. The independent column 
is to be put first upon the party ballot, 
but this is conservatism itself in com- 


parison with the attempt to divide every 
party into an official majority and min- 
ority, Which shall be recognized as such 


and represented by county majority and 


minority “proposal committeemen.” 
These committeemen are to propose ma- 
jority and minority “group principles 
and candidates” for the following pri- 
mary. A decided innovation is the ar 


rangement for official party endorse- 


ment of candidates for appointive posi- 


tions, either State or Federal. Such en- 
dorsement is to be determined by open 
vote of the State Central Committec. 


Correlative of party endorsement is par- 


ty recall, which is attained by having 
candidates make a written promise to 
resign office upon condemnation by a 
two-thirds vote of the Central Commit 
tee after trial of charges upon oath. 
There is also to be a postmaster pri- 
mary, with a similar provision for resig- 
nation 

HAM Ga January 24.—Develop- 
ments following the lynching here on Moan- 
lay ight of four negroes, one of them a 

ulatto girl, for the alleged murder of 
Norman Hadley, indicate that the mob cer- 
tainly put at least two innocent persons 
to death and probably three, and there is 
ne convincing evidence that the fourth 


negro had anything to do with killing Had- 
les 

Such is Judge,Lynch's usual accuracy! 
if 


to be trusted, the cause of the mur- 


Moreover, the telegraphic accounts 


are 


der was the undesired attentions of 


Norman Hadley,a white man,to a negro 


girl. “The developments,” it is report- 
ed, 


a determined effort will be made to fer- 


“have caused great Indignation, and 


ret out the members of the mob.” Well, 
it is to be hoped that something will 
be accomplished by way of example, for 
what has happened at Coatesville 


once; 
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is not encouraging, however. But this 
Georgia horror ought to open people's 
eyes to the hollownegs of the old excuse 
for lynching. In not one-third of these 
mob-murders to-day is criminal assault 
alleged as the cause. 


of 


meat-packers, one asks again 


Reading the proceedings in the 
trial of the 
whether the American business man, in- 
cluding the Big Business Man, is an ass 
The duty on hides is 
an academic question. They 


the tariff 


or a clever devil. 
now were 


made free during revision 


operations of two years ago. But few 
have forgotten the bitter struggle that 
preceded the act and the cries of an 
guish that were raised against this mur- 
derous assault on a great American in- 
dustry. Where was that great industry? 
The Western beef-packers’ accounts, as 
now revealed in court, show again and 
again that, on cattle shipments ranging 
between $75,000 and $100,000, the value 
of the hides amounted sometimes to on 


hundred dollars, sometimes to two hun 


dred dollars, but seldom rose to any 
significant sum. Evidently, then, ani- 


mal hides have no commercial value to 
the packers, and we ask again, what in- 
the 


down of the duty on that commodity? 


terest was threatened by cutting 


We are accustomed to have Wall Street 


go panic-stricken in anticipation of 
events which, when they do come, are 
Did 


the same 


received with perfect equanimity. 
the beef barons suffer from 
of Or 


the matter with their bookkeeping sys- 


form aberration? is something 


tem, as the Government contends? 

The introduction in the Senate at Al- 
bany of the new game law for this State 
The 
fusing old law has been changed into a 


gives hope of better things. con- 
practical act of the permissive type by 
the Conservation Commission, while spe- 
cial knowledge in the codifiers who as- 
sisted in the work has led to the in- 
clusion of a number of wise provisions. 
Thus, deer-taking has been limited to 
bucks and the beginning of the season 
retarded, as experience has proved that 
the leaves fallen and bucks 
alone can be shot, there is a marked re- 
duction of fatal accidents. The 


of the State fish hatcheries is to be help- 


when are 


work 


ed by warfare on harmful species, Whose 
catching will be aided by a system of 
| permits. Quail are to be protected by 
save on 


jan absolutely close season, 
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Long Island, and shore-birds by a short- 
ening of the present open season. En- 
couraged by the success of the present 
State game farm in supplying pheasants 
and eggs, the Commission asks for $75,- 
000 to establish six other such farms. 
It is also the Commission's belief that 
by the issuance of a fishing license at $1 
and the proper management of the 
State’s 40,000 acres of shellfish beds, an 
additional revenue may be obtained 
which will make its entire work, in- 
cluding forest protection, more than 
self-supporting. 


It now appears that the transfer of 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s art collection 
from the South Kensington Museum 


to New York is but the natural culmin- 
ation of the activity that brought the 
works together. It need arouse no sur 
prise either in the country which loses 
the treasures or in that which gains 
them. Nevertheless, expected as the 
event has long been, it does not lose any 
of its significance. London is experi- 
encing something like a shock at the 
actual removal of long-cherished works 
o* genius, and New York will have a 
suitable thrill of satisfaction, patriotic 
and artistic, in receiving them. Not 
the least striking feature of the affair 
is its connection with such non-artistic 
things as taxes. It is the abolition of 
the tariff duties on works of art on this 
side, coupled with the menace of death 
duties on the other, that seems to have 
determined the moment for the enrich- 


ment of our art treasures. 


Robert Browning having had his say 
about grammarians, it is not amiss to 
see what a great grammarian thinks of 
Robert Browning. Something recently 
set Professor Gildersleeve of Johns Hop- 
kins and the Journal of American Phil 
ology to rereading, after many years, 
“The Ring and the Book,” moved there- 
to, says Professor Gildersleeve, “‘by a re- 
cent perusal of the Old Yellow Book, 
which, to be frank, has for any on2 
familiar with handling original docu- 
ments more real life in it than all the 
figures and fancies and philosophies that 
the genius of Browning has conjured 


out of it.” As a grammarian, Dr. Gil- 
dersleeve has little patience with Brown- 
ing, and has now and then been tempted 
ts carry out the suggestion of an emi- 
nent scholar, “once a thrall of Brown- 


ing, 


who wrote, “You might have some- 


The 


thing stronger to say about his abuses of 


Nation 


’ 


English syntax.” Professor Gilder- 


sleeve finally yields to the temptation 
and writes as follows: 


To me the English languag which 1 


worship, however ignorantly, is a sacred 
thing; and he who does despite to the 
body of it, who deliberately twists its 
sinews and dislocates its joints, is a cruel 
monster, no matter what his genius: and 
such a monster of genius is Browning I 
am not discussing his style, his inversions 


his tiresome alliterations, his parentheses 


9 what the Chicago ladies call in bas 
ball parlance his curves Nor do I find 


fault with the suppression of the relative 


That is a return to the glorious liberty 
of the sons of the days of Elizabeth But 
Browning's infinitive ire to the gra 


cal soul so many mopping and mowing 


ids; and it is this antigrammatical per 


flier } 
verseness that makes it hard for 1 to fol 
low up his other perverseness There are 
hard writers, there are obscure writer 
Some of the greatest writers are hard writ 
ers and we must submit to their nditions 


tut obscure writers deser' 
al‘ that Professor Gildersleeve now pro- 
ceeds to say. Thus an old topic is made 


refreshing by a new point of view 


London is reported to be holding u 
its hands in astonishment over the sp 
York 


New York society, blandly remarks 


tacle of New gone “duke-ma 
newspaper, is not used to dukes, and 
excitement seems strang: 

Britons, to whom the ver word has 
become a term of opprobrium Ve 

not concerned to defend Ne York “so 
ciety,” but it is the simple truth that 
its unfamiliarity with dukes has not 
vented matrimonial alliances between 
them and some of its members ru 
there is a real problem in this matt 
of our attitude towards representatives 
of royalty. If we do not appear excited 
over them we are in danger of being 
denounced as boorish: and if we treat 
them like Presidential candidates, we 
are false to our traditions, in a word, 
duke-mad. Madness of this sort, fortu- 
nately for our self-respect, is not con 
fined to America. We have no dukes to 
send abroad, but a wheat-king is 

as good, if we are to judge by the r« 
tion that James A. Patten got in Man 
chester, not so many years ago. Our 
leading pugilist might have thought th: 
people mad wherever he went in Er 
land. Indeed, we should not be surpri: 


i to find that the most detailed ac- 


counts of the activities of the Duke otf 
Connaught among us were printed in 
the most duke-hating journals 3 


own nation—newspapers that would 
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doubtless make their own the famous 


classification of society given by a La 
bor M.P 
duke.’ 


“From a dustman down to a 


The wholesale lynching in Ecuador of 
political revolutionists seeking to em 
broil their country in fresh turmoi! is 
hardly an imitation of American cus 
toms which we could term flattery. But 
if it represents an earnest desire to put 
in end to political conspiracies and to 
give the country relief from another 
needless revolution, the motives of the 
lynchers can be respected if not their 
methods. It is certainly high time that 
Central and South America took this 

atter of internal peace into their own 
} 


ands. They cannot fail to have read 


Secretary Knox's recent plea that the 


\dministration might be author d to 
dminister all the custo I es on the 
Caribbean in order to end ternal a 
orders. It would be wise for the La 
\ rican republics to remove all excuse 
vhat would be a most dangerous un 
king for us and for the 
MI W Morgan Shuster’s lat« 
t ement of case against i 
Gover! I in tl ma I 
i Sst not ng of its ell t 


peaker is reported to have made no a 


pianations t the i_ondon 

night came mostly fre t 
il wing of the Liberal party. But t 
fact does not deprive thelr f F 
opposition to Sir Edward Gre pol 
n Persia of significance a i ! f 
what a consideral portion 


lish people feel in the matter. It should 


be remembered that open criticism of 
the country’s foreign policy, to the « 
tent it is now being carried on, is a 


new thing in English politics. Cons: 
quently it would be from Radical quar 
ters that the innovation would com«s 
While it would be rash to say that Sir 
Edward Grey official position has been 
endangered, it is safe to predict that 
future Ministers under a Liberal Gov 
ernment will have to take into account 
the growing feeling both against secret 
diplomacy as revealed in the recent Mo 
rocco crisis and against avowediy sel 
ish diplomacy such as Sir Edward Grey 
has pursued in Persia for the sake of 
retaining Russian friendship in Euro 


pean affairs 
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THE AWKWARD DETAILS. 


Thus far the nomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt, over the bleeding corpse of Presi- 
dent Taft, has been regarded by his 
boomers only as a glorious idea. The 
general plan seems alluring and mak- 
nificent. There is to be a mighty spon 
taneous movement, the Great Lakes 
calling to the Gulf and all the Rocky 
Mountains clapping their hands. At the 
right moment the idol of the nation is 
to signify his consent and then there 
will be nothing left but acclamation in 


the Convention and delirious joy among 


the people. It looks as easy as it is! 


grand. Unfortunately, however, all such 
splendid conceptions have to be work- 
ed out with a lot of details that may be 
irksome but are necessary. An enthusi- 
ast once took an aspiring project to 
Lord Salisbury, acknowledging that he 
had not yet given any study to the un- 
important details. But Salisbury coldly 
observed: “In these matters, details are 
everything.” We may be very sure that 
they are in politics. 

It may be instructive to consider a 
few of the awkward details through 
which the Roosevelt march to glor: 
will have to make its way. Some of 
them are moral obstacles. There is the 
Third Term precedent, together with 
Mr. Roosevelt's specific declaration that 
! 


cumstances seek or accept another nom- 


u respected it anc would under no cir- 
ination for the Presidency. There is, 
teo, the difficulty of gross disloyalty to 
a friend who has never been unfaith- 
ful to him. A good deal of logic-chop- 
ping and hair-splitting will also be force 
ed upon the champions of the trans- 
parently honest man. They will have 
to explain that for him to say “never,” 
They 


will need to argue that a spontaneous 


is to mean “as soon as possible.” 
and irresistible uprising of a great peo- 
ple is the same thing as a carefully 
worked up and secretly financed excite 
ment. Impatient Rooseveltites may, in- 
deed, think to brush away moral details 
like these as of no account at all, though 
we think they will find them formida- 
ble before they finish. But there is an- 
other order of obstacles, of an intensel7 
practical kind, with which they will 
have to reckon, and which we desire 
here to indicate 

A National Convention is a thing of 
rules and precedents. It is not a lot of 


cowboys got together te yell, but a gath- 


erine of delegates who must proceed 


The Nation 
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under a fixed order, work through of- 


ficers and committees, and pass from 
one step to the next with due regular- 
ity. And before they nominate a Pres- 
ident they must adopt a platform. That 
is as invariable as it is sensible. Con- 
victions must be expressed before can- 
Now, what is the 
Platform Committee at Chicago next 


didates are chosen. 


June bound to report? Is it not certain 
that it will give the Administration of 
President Taft very high praise? The 
Republican party could not do anything 
else without stultifying itself. It elect- 
ed Mr. Taft President, it pledged itself 
to the nation that he would carry out 
its declared policies, and it would now 
be not only unprecedented but absurd 
for it to fail to enumerate with lauda- 
tion the public services of Mr. Taft. 
Can any man even imagine a Republi- 


can platform this year which did not | 


remind the people what the President 


This is not purely fanciful. Dancing 


on a rope over Niagara, or swallowing 


swords, would be child’s play compared 
‘with what the Republican Convention 
' will have to do if it sets out to praise the 
| President and then do him to death. The 
original Roosevelt idea was, of course, 
that Taft would take himself out of the 
way. When the commander-in-chief in- 
dicated his will, how could the mere 
“lieutenant” withstand him? But the im- 
pudent and obstinate President is going 
to fight, and that creates a condition of 
affairs which bristles with difficulties. In 
a word, the grandiose notion of nominat- 
ing Roosevelt without sitting down to 
count the cost thereof bids fair to be 
wrecked on miserable and overlooked 
details. 





OUR CRIMINAL MACHINERY. 
The execution of the murderer Wolter 
|at Sing Sing on Monday coincided with 


has done—praise his arbitration trea- | 


ties, endorse his fearless entorcement of 
the Anti-Trust law, applaud his devo- 
tion to civil-service reform, his wise se- 
lection of judges, and so on? Any oth- 
er course is inconceivable. 

Now, let the mind be applied for a 
moment to the way in which this detail 

doubtless, a wretched one, from the 
point of view of a transcendental Roose- 
veltian—will work out in practice. The 
platform is sure to be highly laudatory 
of Taft, and then the Convention is ex- 
pected to turn round and throw itself 
into the arms of the man who has been 
stabbing Taft in the back! Is there any 


way of doing that gracefully? On the) 


Kooseveltian supposition, the platform 


would have to be punctuated at the mo- | 


ment with denials and deadly annota- 
tions. It would be something like the 
following: 


We record our warm approval of the 
high-minded and patriotic Administration 
of President Taft—and we are going to 
pitch him out of the window as soon as the 
Roosevelt stampede begins. 

We invite special attention to the noble 
work for the peace of the world wrought 
by a Republican President in negotiating 
treaties of universal arbitration—and we 
propose to nominate the man who denounced 
them as reeking with hypocrisy. 

We are fully resolved to uphold the hands 
ot President Taft in enforcing the law 
against Trusts—and then we shall ask the 
country to vote for a candidate who has 
declared that course to be nonsensical. 

We cordially and proudly approve Wil- 
liam Howard Taft—and now the party will 
please note the ease with which Theodore 
Roosevelt will knock the stuffing out of 


him. 


the publication of Police Commissioner 
Waldo’s annual report, and his stric- 
tures on the administration of the crim- 
inal law in this city. Wolter’s crime 
was one of the most atrocious and ab- 
horrent By an unugual 
manifestation of energy and expedition 
in connection with the trial, together 
‘with quick and effective work on the 
part of the police, the conviction of the 


conceivable. 


author of this horrible crime followed 
close upon the deed, the interval being 
little more than a month. But in spite 
of this, and of the total absence of miti- 
gating circumstances, the carrying out 
of the sentence has come only at the 
|end of twenty-two months of delay. Such 
a condition of things as this exemplifies 
is scandalous. .We may explain it, but 
we cannot reconcile it with the require- 
ments of common sense or the simplest 
dictates of public policy. Whatever the 
cause, it must be removable; and no 
more pressing duty rests upon public- 
spirited members of the bar than that 
‘of bringing about a reform under which 
‘such demoralizing absurdities shall be 
impossible. That the reform can be 
‘brought about requires no proof; but If 
any proof were needed, it would be com- 
| pletely supplied by the simple fact that 
|in communities living under the same 
\system of law as ourselves, and not & 
| whit less jealous of the rights and liber- 
‘ties of the individual, no such preposter- 
ous phenomenon is witnessed. The thing 
|is unknown in England. 
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Some of the statistical and other 
statements contained in Commissioner 
Waldo’s report are 
press sober-minded men with the seri- 
ousness of this whole question. The 
large number of murders in our Ameri- 
can communities, and the small propor- 
tion of them in which the murderer is 


calculated to im- 


brought to justice, are, in a general 
way, matters of common knowledge; 
but most persons will nevertheless ex- 
perience a shock of surprise when con- 


fronted with the actual figures for New 


York. In the year 1911 there were 148 
murders in this city and only 13 con- 
victions. It is somewhat worse than 


that for the three preceding years; but 
the average annual number of murders 
for those years is seen to have been 117, 
average number of convic- 
Mr. Waldo gives the 


while the 
tions was only 25. 
figures for London for these same three 
years, 1908-10, and they are in strik- 
ing contrast. The average annual num- 
ber of murders in the metropolitan po- 
lice district of London, with its popula- 
tion of 7,000,000, was only 20 against 
our 117; and for these 20 murders 15 
persons either were convicted or com- 
If 
the same proportion had existed in this 


city, instead of 30 persons who either 


mitted suicide before police action. 


were convicted or committed suicide, 
there would have been 88 who thus ex- 
piated their crime; and on the other 
hand if London had had murders in the 
same proportion to its population that 
New York had in those three years, the 
annual number of these crimes in the 
British capital would have been 164 in- 
stead of 20. 

It is but fair to point out that, as 
Commissioner Waldo indicates in his 
report, we have in this city a mark- 
edly smaller proportion of policemen to 
the population than has either London 
or Paris; and this is a phase of the 
subject which merits serious consider- 
ation. But we feel sure that, what- 
ever other causes may be adduced for 
the explanation of the unenviable prom- 
inence of our country, or of New York, 
in the statistics of homicide, one most 
important factor in the case is the want 
of vigor, and especially of expedition, 
in our judicial procedure in relation to 
crime. For the multitudes who live 
on or near the edge of criminality, the 
difference in moral effect between the 
spectacle of a stern and prompt execu- 
tion of the law and the laxity and de- 


nicality that so often characterize the 
administration of it in this country is 
Nor is the effect 
of the 


utterly incalculable. 


of this upon the commission 


most heinous crimes te be measured 


simply by proceedings relating to those 


crimes. Such instances as those cited 


by Mr. Waldo of misplaced leniency in 
regard to other offences are of potent 
influence upon the tendency to commit 


murder as well; for nothing is better 


known than that murder, in a large 


proportion of cases, is but the culmina- 
tion of lesser criminality on the part of 
the offender. 

And there is a wider aspect of the 
whole matter which, in these days, must 
be regarded as of vital importance. The 
bracing up of the processes of justice, 
the removal of any reasonable reproach 
that attaches to them, is peculiarly 
needful at a time when the judiciary is 
exposed to so much attack. We are evi- 
dently only at the beginning of a period 
of onslaughts on our judicial system. 
These come from all sorts of sources, and 
on all sorts of foundation, genuine 


jut 


rest 


or spurious. the ordinary citizen 


will not exercise careful discrimination. 
be determined not by 


His attitude will 


balancing of specific considera- 
but 


produced on him, When some sensation- 


a nice 


tions, by the general impression 


al writer tells him that the courts are 
rotten, that “the interests” are getting 
control of them, that we must have a 
general cleaning-up of the judiciary if 
the country is to be saved, he will not 
stop to analyze the causes of his readi- 
He 


instance, 


ness to listen to this sort of talk. 
will not stop to reflect, for 
that Wolter was not a rich man and that 
“interests” had any concern with 
he will not think about the Wol- 
ter case explicitly at all. But during 


the past twenty months, his mind will 


no 


him; 


frequently have dwelt on the unaccount- 
able delay of justice in this case, and in 
others of somewhat the same character; 
and it will all have been set down auto- 
matically to the discredit of the courts. 
Their defence against reckless and un- 
scrupulous charges is weakened by every 
circumstance which, whether tending to 
sustain those charges or not, breaks 
down the instinct of respect for them 
as efficient agencies of justice; and it 
should be the earnest endeavor of every 


| friend of the courts to strengthen them 


against this source of danger. 


lay and needless and meaningless tech- 
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1N ENGLISH PLEA FOR BOUNTIES 
In the Orford and Cambridge Review, 


Mr. Hillaire Belloc proposes, for the en 


couragement of wheat-growing in Eng 


land, a definite bounty system His 


is absolutely simple; the basis 


scheme 


on which the determination of the boun 


ty is to rest is perfectly well ascertain 
ed. And the argument he makes it 
is as straight as a string. No Imperial 
preference, no “fair trade,” no appeal 
for the need of tariff taxes as a means 
of compelling concessions from foreign 
ountries, no protectionist notion of 
pulling yourself up by the bootstraps 
Mr. Belloc finds in the history of Brit 


sh wheat-growing proof that the ur 


tainty of a paying price was so impr: 


ed upon the farmer during the period 
of low prices in “the late seventies and 
the eighties” that he has ceased to look 


upon that occupation as a standard 


for his capital, and cannot be induc 
to take it up, even when it does pay, for 


ear of a those di 


repe tition ofl 


experiences. The proposal, ther 
to insure him against that uncertaint) 
a Government 


This i 


Luarantes 


price, payment of a bounty 


to bring up the amount he gets for h 


wheat to 6d. per quarter about 


market 


belov 


$1.03 bushel—whenever the 


per 
of 


figure. 


wheat in England falls 


When 


pi ice 


that the price was at o1 


above this mark—and it is considerab] 


above it at the present time-—ther 


would be no bounty; when the commer 


cial price was below it, the farmer would 


still receive a satisfactory retury upon 
his investment. And with this cer 
tainty guaranteed, Mr. Belloc is confi 


dent that the wheat production would 


become “double, and more than double, 


what it now “with no appreciable 


is, 
call for extra capital.” 


Two great merits are claimed by Mr. 


Belloc for this scheme. One is that “the 


whole amount sacrificed in the experi 


ment would be ascertainable and would 
go to the avowed object of the experi- 
ment.” The other is that instead of the 
cost of carrying out this public policy 
being levied on consumers of wheat as 
such, it would fall upon the nation as a 
whole and form simply an item in the 
In both of these conten- 
tions he is quite right. Since the bulk 
of England's wheat supply would come 
from abroad, and since this foreign sup 
ply would be subject to no tariff tax, 


annual budget. 
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the price of wheat to the English peo- 
ple would not be raised; only when that 
price was low, an appropriation would 


be made from the national exchequer to 


the farmer through. And the amount 
of tl appropriation would, from the 
nat t ca be ul ‘ a fair 
l | i for n at 
pl od. | irt ‘ t punt 
‘ i hy ! iti n 
the t 1 Kil if 1d uj i 
certall p tty mod ite { Ju 
l b a question h 
dis] too | l bu pi 
I l I hh the 
| political question, it will b n 
) ( \ { if honest 
of method ill make 
rt e to British public. T 
i ‘ l paratively 
I 0 nd bje 
| ! t a 1 ip 
| knel p lil t nD that t 
bly tind favo1 it in general 
th pro tionist ysten 
led pt la I e fa 
at mst iV | 
| completely this is the casein oul 
intry we kno The three hun 
m dolla ( thereabouts 
paid in at our custom houses 
in the hape of duties on imports al 
fe no measure whatever of the cost ol 
the protectionist “experiment.” They are 
! even related to in the sense of 
fe x part of that cost, from which 
the t 1 geht vb gu ed The true 
protection is to be sought in th 
ed price of the goods produced 
! covel f it, and sold to the Ameri 


ner at rates above those for 

ch he could obtain them from abroad, 
if his Government permitted him that 
liberty. What this difference is, nobody 
knows; but in a large proportion of 
cast it is a percentage somewhat like 
that indicated by the tariff rate on the 
commodity in question; and that increas 
ed price is paid on the entire American 
product, the volume of which the amount 
of importation does not imicate. If 
the American citizen were called upon 
to hand over the whole amount in the 
form of government bounties to the 
manufacturers, the protectionist system 
coul¢c not endure for six months. A cou 
ple of billions a year, say, to be provid 
ed for in the annual budget, would be 


too much for the ordjnafy American's 


complacency. There may be, along with 
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the standard protectionist fallacies, 
some sound arguments in favor of en- 
couraging infant industries, insuring di- 
versity of employments, and the rest of 
it; but they could not stand for a mo- 
ment against the whirlwind of protest 
which a two-billion dollar appropria- 
tion would call forth. 

As to Mr. Belloc’s proposal, we fear 
it will be broken on the rocks upon 
which so many other attempts of the 
kind in England have made shipwreck. 
\ plausible case may be made out for a 
particular step in that direction, so long 
as we ignore its general bearings; but 

ere the rub. It would cost but a 
trifle, says Mr. Belloc, and see how much 
vould accomplish. Well, even as to 

cost, he commits some _ serious 
errors. The most the bounties would 
ave come to, at any time in the past 
five years, would, he says, have been 


£2,000,000; but, ‘curiously enough, he 


the bounty on the actual wheat 


7 


crop, and not on that doubled crop 

hich it is the very object of his scheme 
to bring about And he is far too eas- 
ily assured that wheat will never get 
back to anywhere near the prices that 
prevailed in the eighties. It is precise- 
ly against that kind of contingency that 
the farmer will wish to be secured; and 
in that event, and with his doubled or 
trebled crop, the bounties might well go 
up to forty or fifty million dollars. But 
that is not all, nor the worst; there are 
other classes—perhaps not so worthy of 
attentior but still men and English- 
men—that will assuredly wish to be 
taken care of, when they see the farmer 
so considerately provided for. It may 


not be patriotic, or perhaps even logi- 


cal, but it is extremely natural, and | 


must be reckoned with. Many another 
interest might point to capital unused, 
which a trifling appropriation from the 
public treasury would be sufficient to 
set going; and there would be no stop- 
ping-place in the process. In consider- 
ation of all the vicious meddling with 
economic forces from which the free- 
trade policy has kept England exempt 
for three-score years, it will take a 
tremendously strong case for a particu- 
lar exception to convince Englishmen 
that they would be justified in depart- 


ing from its fundamental principle. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

The Socialists, with their numbers 
more than doubled, are now the strong 
est party in the Reichstag. They have 
wrested from the Catholic Centre the 
leadership which that party has held for 
a generation. An analysis of the Socia)l- 
ist victories shows that they were won 
at the expense of every other party 
To this extent the final outcome of the 
elections completely reverses the impli- 
cations of the first ballotings of three 
weeks ago, when it seemed that the 
moderate parties were in danger of an 
nihilation, and that the German na- 
tion was henceforth to fall apart into 
two irreconcilable divisions of Conserva 
tives and revolutionists. To-day this is 
far from being the case. Of the fifty- 
seven seats won by the Socialists, fif- 
teen came from the Conservatives, twen- 
ty came from the smaller factions in al- 
liance with the Conservatives, ten came 
from the Centre, and ten from the Na- 
tional Liberals and Progressives. The 
loss of ten seats by the Centre is more 
significant than the mere number would 
indicate, because the Centre is a relig- 
ious organization and is by nearly every 
one regarded as immune against the 
vicissitudes of mere lay politics. Thus 
it appears that more than four-fifths of 
the Socialist gains were made at the 
expense of the conservative and reac- 
tionary elements with which the Govy- 
ernment has thrown in its fortunes. 
The swing away from obscurantism is 
illustrated in the fate of the Anti-Sem- 
ite faction, which was thirty strong in 
1907, and is now reported to have been 
virtually wiped out. 

That the trend is not so much to- 
|wards the revolutionary tenets of the 
Socialist party as away from the reac- 
tionary policies of the Conservative- 
Centrist alliance, is seen by a further 
analysis of the showing made by the 
.Liberal and Progressive parties. These 
taken together have suffered, as we have 
said, a loss of eleven seats; they 
were 106 in 1907 and are 95 now. Such 
a decrease would not be formidable un- 
der any circumstances. It was to be ex- 
| pected this year when we consider that 
the German people, long restive under a 
régime of high prices and large govern- 


ment expenditures, would naturally turn 
‘to the Socialists as the official party of 
'protest. The Socialist club, swung by an 
| angry electorate, would naturally crack 


ye. Wee 
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heads in all directions. But, actually, 
the club was swung with a great deal of 
discretion. Of the seats gained from the 
and 


former lost eight, the latter only two. In 


National Liberals Radicals, the 


other words, the National Liberals, be- 


cause of their frequent cooperation with 
the conservative elements hitherto con- 
stituting the majority, have come in for 
a much severer punishment than the 
Radicals, who have refused to enter into 
flirtations with the parties of the Gov- 
ernmental bloc. Even now there is al- 


ready talk of patching up a Government 


majority out of Conservatives, Centrists, 
and National Liberals. It is the Radi- 
cals alone who, among non-Socialist pai 
ties, have fought valiantly for a demo 
cratization of German public life, for the 
establishment of a responsible Ministry, 
and for the revision of the iniquitous 
suffrage system in Prussia 

To the Emperor William, the present 
situation must be peculiarly galling. His 
battle-cries against Socialism have been 
answered by the election of a Socialist 
from his own Imperial constituency in 
Potsdam, and the defeat of the Socialist 
candidate in the “palace district of 
serlin by only seven votes. There is 


some irresponsible talk of a dissolution 
But itis hard to see 
The 


promising way of beating down the So- 


and a new election. 
what profit that would bring. only 
cialist strength would be to bring on a 
“khaki” elec- 


But that would be a bit of Machia- 


foreign war and force a 
tion. 
vellian statesmanship of which not even 
William II's 
ble. What the Emperor must 


is the change in temper that has come 


enemies believe him capa- 


consider 


over the German nation in the last four 


years. In 1907, Von Biilow went to the 
country on the colonial question, and, 
by forcing the issue of patriotism, suc- 
ceeded in cutting the Socialist strength 
in two. This year, too, there seemed to 
be a fair opportunity for the chauvin 
ist argument. Germany had come out 
of the Moroccan controversy with little 
credit, as the belief 


went, of English interference. Anti-Eng- 


because, general 
lish feeling has run high. The big-navy 
men have been ringing the changes on 
Germany's mission and her old place in 
the sun. Apparently here was reason 
enough for expecting a sharp popular 
rally to the side of the Government. 
But the German elector seems to have 
kept a cool head. Loyalty to the father- 
land in time of real need was one thing 
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Herr Bebel has declared that in a wa 
with France he would shoulder his mu 
ket for the frontier—and the reactionary 
record of the Conservative-Centre alli 
ance was another. The narrow Agrarian 
policy which holds the frontiers closed 
against foreign foodstuffs pite r 
soaring prices, the Conservat oppos 
tion to electoral refo1 and ist 
tion of true representativy el nt 

these issues had bitten in too yt 
be washed away in a wave of I 
lish resentment. 

It i precist ly against the re I 
of such « 3 a ig lec I 
year that the presence o Ss 
n tl Reichstag should ) 

Their se to ( 
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i l i nz il) ority 
Oo S 3 
po T ; 
ni i O i 
Va = > ia 
tanding togethe , pel " 
tion in the 1 I i I 
rhe can fore " I 1 

ned by the desires of the German 
people and not by the vir i 
tarists and bureaucrats. This, in rn 

lves the ¢ iblishment parlia I 
‘ frective t 

ll of t ‘ I tution 

i pol 1 ] ( ) Lhe 
] ls I a ] in 

) T <<) ] { ’ ‘ 
lifficult iz \ 
I iis I l . ) { 
r r pa of the Le nd s form 
ng a solid majori n favo true 
yresenta governmen 
THE SITUATION IN CHINA 

rl mminence of startling chang 
Gl les to be announced with daily 
regularity from Peking and Shanghai, 
yet the condition of affairs in China 
remains very much what it was a 


month ago. Even if one could separate 


the fact from the amazing tangle of ru 
mor and guesswork concerning the rap 
id shiftings of Manchu policy, it would 


still be rash to base any forecast of the 


future on what the mornings news 
brings forth. The same would be true 
of any attempt at interpreting the dally 
actions of the individual leaders yn 


her sid The one fact tha j s 
Stand out is that a temporary dead 
etween Imperialists and rev 
is been reached, and f easol 
not at all mysterious Lot 
e now tal stock OT t 
we Hing the <« Ance ‘ 
ea 0 aru Ihe pu 
I s ii s tne « inal ou 
putionary irdo! cal ( 
not mean that tl ¢ 
7 wir } =} pe nt itse 
‘ s to ‘ iri 1 « 
lear mus I 
se ‘ “ h ‘ 
\ 
\ | 
‘ 
y 
i ‘ 
\ I 
i 
" | ) 
a 
I 
il i ] ittil 
t 1 aside, su 1 chance Yr 
rhe northern |] t 
ser against the mit nad 
Imperialist force I 
ive hit) t ! 
| ‘ ii 
iKs OT til i 
i T 
i i ‘ 
inothe i i 
‘ G 
in y 
exa ite if 
w hie lr ‘ t r ed the 
‘ ; but P ‘ 
n amidst , me lation 
1, with the aid tribesmen from 
iongolia " h i I t 
the Throne ld be le to 
ood account of themselves. But the Im 
perialists, like the revolutionists, are 
need of mone Vith a full treasury at 
Peking, it is very likely that the Im 
erialist armies would have been set 


motion before this 

It is thus possible to describe 
present lull in the war, with its accor 

nying negotiations, intrigues, an! 

ckheyings, as condit.oned in large meas 


ire by such simple causes as inadequate 


finances, the winter season, and the need 
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of time for recuperation in both cam)'s. 


much what they were a 


with this exception, how- 


Things are 
month ago, 
ever, that the influence of the foreign 
Powers is beginning to enter more inti- 
mately into the problem. Here again, we 
have much rumor and comparatively lit- 
tle specific fact to deal with. But there 
seems to be no ground for questioning 
the general correctness of the assump- 


tion that the mpathies of Japan and 


Russia are with the present dynasty, 
whereas British and American opinion 
inclines towards the revolutionists. The 

ire not hard tofind. Both Japan 


profited territorially 


feebleness of the Peking Govert 
and might expect to go on doing 
\ itrio republican régime at 

P ng might not only put a stop to tl 
territorial poliation of China, but 


t endeavor to exact an accounting 
for past transactions It is quite true 


at, with China plunged in civil wat 


there might be some rich pickings for 
the outsider, but civil war cannot go on 
forever, If one horse or the other must 


aacked, Japan and Russia would un 


doubtely preter the present Govern 


ment to continue. Even abstract rea 
ons may enter into the question. Thus 


the spectacie of a Chinese § republi 
would not be pleasing to autocratic Rus 
1, and might be regarded as an in 
ternal menace by Japan. 
If British and American sympathies 
enlisted on the side of the revolu- 
tionists, it is also because of a mingling 
‘ uctical and sentimental reasons. As 
nations with a trade interest rather 
tl territorial interest in China, the 


two Powers would naturally favor « 
movement aiming at the modernization 
0° the Empire on lines of European po 
litical and economic development. A 
more specific cause is the predominance 

Uritish interests in Southern China, 
where the revolutionary movement is 
demands a 


strongest Self-protection 


friendly bearing towards the revolu 


tionists, and, besides, the republican 
cause Is a good risk to back It is a 
game in which there is little to lose and 
a good deal to gain, Added to this, there 
ig the natural Inclination on the part of 
Anglo-Saxon sentiment in favor of free 


political institutions. 
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A MODERN SPANISH MYSTIC. 


Ticknor, in his “History of Spanish 
Literature,” speaks of ascetics and 
mystics as “the natural produce of the 
soil of Spain.” 
more accurate to say that they were 
the natural produce of a period of Span- 
ish history. The sixteenth century was 
indeed marked by a notable advent of 
mystical writers, of whom Santa Te- 
resa, Luis de Granada, Juan de Avila, 
Fray Luis de Leén, and San Juan de 
la Cruz are the best known. The sev- 
enteenth century had also one great 
mystic, Miguel de Molinos, and the in- 
fluence of mysticism was still apparent 
in the plays of Lope de Vega and of 
Calder6n, and upon the convases of 
Murillo; but, with the passing of the 
seventeenth century, mysticism seems 
to have waned in the peninsula. 

It is, therefore, with no little inter- 
est that the student of Spanish letters 
must have followed the mystical ten- 
dency in the writings of Miguel de 
(‘namuno, which, dimly foreshadowed 
in his early novel, “Paz en la Guerra,” 
later appeared as the source of inspira- 
tion of much of his memorable com- 
mentary on the “Life of Don Quijote 
and Sancho,” and which, more clearly 
expressed in some of his essays, has re- 
ceived its most intimate expression in 
his recent volumes of poetry, “Poesfas” 
and “Rosario de Sonetos Lfricos.” This 
ever-increasing strain of mysticism will 
cause his readers to look forward with 
some eagerness to its culminating ex- 
position in the form of a prose treatise 
on “The Love of God,” on which the 
rector of the University of Salamanca 
has been at work for several years. 

Paul Rousselot, in his well-known 
work on “The Spanish Mystics,” says 
of them that they “proceed from cathol- 
icism and never depart therefrom. So 
they have nothing that smacks of her- 
esy; their religion of love is not des- 
tined to conceal suspicious innovations, 
and there is perhaps no other example 
of a religious mysticism that has re- 
mained so absolutely faithful to cathol- 
icism, while being so general and so 
widely diffused.” This is true of all 
the great Spanish mystics of the six- 
teenth century. Even Fray Lufs de 
Leon, who once held the chair of sa- 
cred literature in the old University of 
Salamanca, and who was, perhaps, the 
most heterodox of them all, bowed 
meekly to the authority of the church, 
and accepted his long chastisement at 
the hands of the Inquisition with due 
humility. The chief Spanish mystic of 


the seventeenth century, too, Miguel de | 


Molinos, was only found to be heretical 
after his enemies had made repeated 
efforts to bring about his 


, Pope Innocent XI read his writings 


with great pleasure and discovered in 
them no heresy. 
One of the characteristics likewise of 


Perhaps it might be! 


downfall. | 


the outbreak of mysticism in France of 
some years ago is its ultra-catholicism. 
One has only to recall certain passages 
of Verlaine, of Barbey d’Aurévilly, of 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, of Hello, and 
the last years of Huysmans, to find 
abundant proof of this. “The Catholic 
Church has the Truth,” says Ernest 
Hello. “The Catholic Church dominates 
all centuries. It speaks of eternity with 
a certain familiarity.” 

The mysticism of the present Rector 
of Salamanca, however, is of no such 
bland assurance. His ears are closed 
to the voice of authority; but they are 
strained to catch the “still small voice” 
of truth, and in the fierceness of his 
spiritual struggle to apprehend this 
voice and to convey its message to the 
world, his utterance appears at times 
unorthodox, to say the least. His son- 
nets, entitled “The Prayer of the Athe- 
ist” and “My Heretical God,” in his lat- 
est volume of verse, bear witness to 
this fact. 

These titles also indicate a paradoxi- 
cal turn of mind, which is apparent in 
the headings of other poems in the same 
collection, as, for example, “The Life 
of Death” and “The Blood of the Spirit.” 
His frequent use of paradox throughout 
bis writings has been attributed by 
some unfriendly critics to a desire for 
eccentricity, though no one ventures to 
deny that he uses this rhetorical device 
with power; and on more than one oc- 
casion he has taken it upon himself to 
rebuke his detractors and to defend his 
own sincerity: 

They will say, and I can hear them, that 
I only seek and search for ingenious para- 
doxes, that I may seem original, but I 
merely say to them that if they do not see 
or feel all the passion and fire of my soul 
and the profound longings and ardent zeal 
that I have put into these commentaries on 
the life of my master, Don Quijote, and of 
his squire, Sancho, and that I have put into 
other works of mine, if they cannot see 
or feel this, I repeat, | pity them from the 
bettom of my heart, and I hold them to be 
vile slaves of common sense, materialistic 
minds, in darkness reciting in chorus the 
old couplets of Calainos. 


Both in his foundness for paradox and 
in his desperate “attempt to apprehend 
the absolute,” Unamuno reminds one of 
‘the eminent modern Portuguese poet, 
'Anthero de Quental. In the poetry of 
the latter, however, the dominant note 
is discouragement and bitterness. Some 
one has defined a pessimist as a “mystic 
gone wrong.” Such is Anthero de 
Quental. The doubt of Quental, like 
ithat of the poet of “The City of 
Dreadful Night,” leads to inaction 
and despair. That of Unamuno, on the 
other hand, is the doubt that grap- 
ples with vast, elusive problems with a 
‘sturdy optimism, obtaining from tho 
very struggle a creative faith. “His imag- 
‘imation was filled with glorious follies,” 
‘gays Unamuno in speaking of Don Qu)- 
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jote, “and he believed to be truth what 
was only beauty, and he believed it with 
a living faith, with a faith that enger 
ders works, with a faith that brought to 
pass what his foliy had disclosed to him, 
and by the mere belief in it he made it 
truth.” 

His is the doubt that only those with 
faith can know, the doubt that on‘) 
those can feel whose love of the truth is 
se austere that they cannot accept it oa 
arother’s testimony. “For only thos 
who doubt, truly believe,” says Una- 
muno, “and those who do not doubt, do 
not truly believe. True faith main- 
tained by doubt; with doubts that 
its sustenance is it nurtured and acquir- 
el from moment unto moment.” Lil« 
Jacob, he has wrestled with the Lord 
to learn His name, and like Jacob he 
has been wounded in the struggle, but 
also blessed. Nowhere is this struggle so 


is 
are 


well portrayed as in his “Salmos,” th 
most noble of a 
faith in Spanish literature: 


expression doubting 


Oh, phantom of my sad tormented breast 


Reflection from brain on 
of space beyond the farthest stars 


my the remot 
Far rim 
My deathless I; 

Realization of timeworn desire; 
Dream of 
Father, Son of my soul; 

Oh, Thou, whom while affirming we deny, 


my anguished heart; 


affirm, 
Truth? 


Denying, 
Art thou 


yet 
in 


The mysticism of Miguel de Unamuno 
has much in common with that of the 
great English poets, of whose works h 
is an ardent reader. There is nothing in 
it that the recent French per 
verted mysticism, that affected mysti- 
cism which caused Baudelaire, ‘amidst 


recalls 


the imaginations and frenzied dreams 
that sprang from a continual orgy « 
opium, hashish, and alcohol,” to sup- 


scribe to the following rule of life: ‘““To 
say my prayer to God, 
that fount of strength and justice, to my 


every morning 


father, to Mariette and to Poe. as in 
tercessors: to pray them to endow nix 
with sufficient strength to accomplish 


ali my duties.” The mysticism of Una- 
muno is free from artificiality or sham 

To this modern Spanish mystic the 
spiritual life is the only real life. That 
of the phenomenal world, so accentuat- 
ed to-day, is only vain and fleeting, an 


illusion of the senses. “And how did 
you come, oh marvellous knight,” he 
exclaims, in his commentary on Don 


Quijote, “to the depth of wisdom, which 
consists in regarding as invisible and 
fantastic the things of this world, and 
so, by virtue of thus regarding them, 
in not being disturbed thereby?” A cer- 
tain amount of asceticism always char- 
acterizes such a temperament. When 
the writer first met Sefior de Unamuno 
he received an invitation to dine with 
him, but a date some days in advance 
was indicated, as the Rector had not yet 
finished his “period of fasting.” He 
abominates that “fatal power of the bel- 
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as he terms it, “that obscures the 


ly,” 
memory and dims the faith, enchaining 
us to the fleeting moment.” 

Though Don Miguel de Unamuno may 
well be termed a mystic, he is no mere 
dreamer. The force of his logic has 
been recognized throughout Spain, and 
his opinions are respected by men of 
widely divergent views. One Spanish 
critic, in speaking of volume of 
“Lres Ensayos,” asserts that it “the 
first work of a thinker that has appear 
ed in Spain since the publication of the 


his 


is 


works of Don Juan Valera.” “The Rec- 
tor of Salamanca is one of the most 
robust and enlightened minds of those 


that ennoble contemporary Spain,” says 


another. Not only is the mind of Una- 
muno logical, but it is filled with ideas, 
which he has always had the courage to 
express “in season and out of season,’ 
and it is a rare sign of the strength of 
his personality that, though often op 
posing the accepted ideas of the Cath 
olic Church and of the alta aristocracia 
he has yet been able to retain his posi- 
tion at the head of such a stronghold 
of orthodoxy as is the University « 
Salamanca, 

Unamuno has been called t peak, 
or, as he himself puts it, “to preach” in 


n of South 
of 


power! 


many cities of Spain and eve 
America, upon various occasions im 
by his wonderful 
of expression and his peculiar point of 
he 


of his 


portance, and 


always won the sympathy 


On a 


* attended a sort 


view has 


audience. recent stay 


in Salamanca the 


of the old floral games, at 


f revival 


which Unamuno was the chief speaker 
A handsome queen and court of honor 
had been chosen from among the fair- 
est of Salamanca ladies, and well-groom- 


ed young men read harmle poetical ef 


fusions with great tenderne Upon 
the coming of the Rector all was trepi 
dation and excitement; and when he 
had finished a most powerful address 
upon the real needs of the youth of 
Spain, and upon the deplorable lack of 
that mental and moral training that 
makes for true poets and noble women, 
the audience welcomed his avoidance 
of the expected platitudes and greet 
ed his criticisms with enthusiasm. 

As a writer, Miguel de Unamuno is 
no less remarkable than as a thinker. 
His vocabulary is unusually rich and 
varied, and he is exacting in his choice 
of words. The philological training 


that brought him to his chair of Greek 
the University of Salamanca 
him familiar with the original 
meaning of words, which he sometimes 


in has 


made 


uses in a way to surprise the casual 
reader, who may be ignorant of their 
antecedents. He does not scruple to 


coin new words, if he needs them, His 


prose is subtly musical. Read, for ex- 


ample, the following lines from “Pai 
sajes”: 
There rise, at the margin of the river, 


rows of slender poplars, languid and erect, 
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infusing in him who contemplates them 
the sensation of supreme simplicity that 
this humble tree evokes For the poor 
poplar of the river-banks is a tree that 
seems to incarnate in the landscape the 
spirit of those primitives who painted glory 
with the tints of the dawn 

has something of sweet liturgical rigidit 


about it. 
There is no other modern Spanish writ- 
er whose prose is at times so lyrical, ex 
cept perhaps Pio Baroja in his 
Sombrias 

rhe 
has put it, 
w 
who 


verse of Unamuno is, as one 


“surprising and disconcert 


all who have no ear,’ but to on 


knows, it has a “singular rhythr 


evocative of the old Hebrew chants 


This is true of the “Salmos, Which will 
be the most enduring of Unamuno’s | 

etical work. His theory of art is ex 
pressed in a short poem of six stanza: 


which is significant, “Denso, 


dens¢ nd he has realized in most of 

3 aspiration to makes it 

newy, ol fat, with solid fi 
ompact One n t not conclude ) 

er, that he he » all light and 

cel il vt i 
lectior 1 por ( ited to his 

br ‘ th i 
iT 
] t I I i 

0 irs of mor g bright 

3} f light 

Wh e tl peace that | foresee; 

Thre i ] ay God « glea 

And rede 

And thr ( h to me 
His poems of childhood often 1 nd 
one by their singing rl . yell 
by their quaint humor and patho of 
the verse of Eugene Field 

The appearance of § de Unamuno 
is striking Like his Basque progeni 
tor he is taller than the men of pure- 
ly Spanish blood he of a sinewy 


power of endurance 
blac k, 
under 

His 
street ur- 
that the 
Rector always has a friendly interest in 
them and their games, to the King of 
Spain, who has been heard to speak of 
“my friend Unamuno.” They 
embrace all classes, those who 
might be expected to shun him on ac- 
count of the freedom of his views. An 
Augustinian monk is one of his closest 
friends. The students of Salamanca 
naturally worship “Don Miguel,” as 
they call their president, for an indiffer- 
ence to public opinion and a fearless 
advocacy of one’s own views always ap- 
peal to manly youth. 

His days have been passed, for the 
most part, in almost patriarchal sim- 


frame, with great 
His 


are 


and pointed beard, once 
His 


are 


hair 
, deep-set 

et kindly. 
friends the 
chins of Salamanca, who know 


iron-gray. 


ey' 
heavy brow keen 


are many, from 


him as 


even 
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l able by education 
tra ! to see things in their prop- 
tive Their books are books of 


ir, designed to inform those who 


the elements that enter into 


expansion. 
i lirected particularly to Ensg- 
and to the growing classes 

readers who are interested ia 

Ly nion as a prospective home or 
investment The 
that will live: and it is 

ib! true that their authors 

it expect them to do more than 
19 


they become, however, an im 


immediate purpose. In 


factor in the ambitious schemes 
idian public men. If they serve 
ther purpose, they are at least 
to swell the streams of men and 
flowing into the Dominion, for, 
few exceptions, they confirm al! 
had been sald as to the material re 
of the country, and praise un 
ediy the broad, statesmanilike po! 
the Government for their develo» 
ent 
Arthur FE. Copping’s “Canada To-day 
nd To-morrow” (Cassell) may be taken 
a type of these books of contempor 
Canadian history. His optimism ts 
ever in doubt. It breaks out In the 


ening paragraph 
For those who mark the current of 


Canada’s great destiny ta written 


anada na few decades must pos- 
mor people and more realized wealth 


} ; 


Whether the centre of 


an Great Britain 
>. 
rial ontrol wild then cross the At 
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lantic is a point on which prophecies differ. 

Memories enshrined in Westminster Abbey 

will tend to conserve the ancient seat of 

nt Yet there is weight in the 

ise that the logic of numbers will ul- 
itely prevail. 

Having foreshadowed the great des- 
tiny of the country, Mr. Copping devotes 
the rest of his book to a discussion of 
the foundation on which he believes it 
to be based: mineral and agricultural 

Ith, lumber and fisheries, unrivalled 
facilities, 
natural and acquired, and a broad, far- 


ite! ower, 


| transportation 


ighted, and comprehensive national pol- 
right kind 
settlers and unlimited capital. In a 
md book, “The Golden Land” (Mus- 
son), Mr. Copping deals more specifical- 


designed to procure the 


vith the British immigrant, the con- 
litions he must expect to face on the 
Canadian prairies, and the qualities that 
ike for success 
R. E. Vernéde, in “The Fair Domin- 
! (Briggs), covers in sketchy fash- 
the country and its varied charac- 
tics He is not profound, but, on 
ither hand, he is not prosy, and he 
least succeeded in giving an un- 
illy graphic and sympathetic picture 
llage life in French Canada. One 
drawn from hi xperience of 
French-Canadian rural life, and its con- 
trast to the bustling, money-making at- 
mosphere of English-speaking Canada 
(one might add, English-speaking Amer- 
ica), is worth remembering: “To make 
money circulate is a virtue, no doubt: 
but courtesy and simplicity and pru- 
virtues that not the 
greatest country that is yet to come will 


dence are also 


find itself able to dispense with.” 

In “Canada’s West and Farther West” 
(Musson), Frank Carrel describes in 
ournalistic English, with a somewhat 
appalling wealth of facts and figures, 
the incidents of a month’s journey from 
Quebec to Victoria, with side trips down 
the Okanogan and Yoho Valleys in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

F. A. Talbot, in “The New Garden of 
Canada” (Cassell), touches upon a vir 
tually unknown field. Travelling on 
horseback through the Yellowhead Pass, 
he spent some time studying the economic 
and scenic value of the interior of New 
Caledonia, or Northern British Colum- 
ia, and his account of what he found 
there makes decidedly interesting read- 
ing. The far western province supplies 
the ecene of another new book, J. T. 
Bealby’s “Fruit Ranching in British Co- 
lumbia” (Black), an authoritative ac- 
count of one of the most promising in- 
dustries of Western Canada. A work 
of much wider interest is W. P. Rut- 
ter’'s “Wheat-Growing in Canada, the 
United States, and the Argentine” 
(Black). Submitted as a thesis for the 
degree of master of commerce at Man- 
chester University, Mr. Rutter’s book 
brings together a valuable mass of data 
on the climatic and other conditions af- 
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fecting the yield and marketing of wheat 
in these three countries. 

Frank Yeigh, in “Through the Heart 
of Canada” (McClurg), offers a readable 
account of the country from the pictur- 
esque rather than the utilitarian stand- 
point. W. L. Griffith's “The Dominion 
of Canada” (Little, Brown; reviewed 
in the Nation, August 17, 1911), is an 
attempt, and on the whole a satisfactory 
attempt, to bring within the compass of 
a single volume a popular description of 
the country, its history, and present de- 
velopment; the social conditions of the 
people, the Parliamentary and economic 
systems of the country, its physical fea- 
tures and natural resources. F. A. 
Talbot, in “The Making of a Great Ca- 
nadian Railway” (Musson), tells the 
story of the planning and construction 
of the second Canadian transcontinental 
railway, the Grand Trunk Pacific. J. T. 
Bealby’s “Canada” (Black) is a popular 
account of the Dominion for younger 
readers, made more attractive by a ser- 
ies of excellent colored illustrations by 
T. Mower Martin and other Canadian 
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and English artists. 

The books hitherto mentioned have 
Western 
The year’s list, however, con- 


been devoted principally to 
Canada 
tuins several volumes belonging more 
particularly to the eastern end of the 
Such a book is F. G. Aflalo’s 
Canada” 


country. 
“A Fisherman’s Summer in 
(Scribner), devoted to the author's un 
successful attempts to land a Cape Breton 
tuna, and to other sporting experiences 
in the Maritime Provinces. Horace G. 
“A Saga of the Sunbeam” 
is an entertaining narra- 


Hutchinson's 
(Longmans) 
tive of the latest voyage of Lord Brass- 
ey’s famous yacht, from the Moray Firth 
by way of Iceland to Newfoundland, Que- 
bee, and Montreal. W. G. Gosling’s “Lab 
rador: Its Discovery, Exploration, and 
Development” (Lane) is an exhaustive, 
but somewhat ill-digested account of 
that much-discussed region. A more 
welcome contribution to Labrador litera- 
ture is Dr. C. W. Townsend’s admirabie 
ecndensation of Cartwright’s Journal, 
“Captain Cartwright and His Labrador 
Jcurnal” (Dana Estes), with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Grenfell. An even mort 
valuable reprint is the Champlain .So- 
clety’s edition of Hearne’s “Journey 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Northern 
Ocean,” with introduction and notes ty 
J. B. Tyrrell, the explorer of the Bar- 
ren Grounds, 

The Canadian section, or rather the 
British North American section, of Lu- 
cas’s “Historical Geography of the Brit. 
ish Colonies,” has this year been round- 
el out by the publication of J. D. stoz- 
ers’s “Newfoundland” (Clarendon Preas; 
reviewed October 26, 1911). Mr. Rogers 
ingeniously explains the appearance of 
this supplementary volume, the _ sub- 
stance of which it was originally intend- 
ed to incorporate in the volumes devot- 
ed to Canada. When the series was pro- 
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jected, he says, it seemed likely that 
before its completion, Newfoundlasd 
would have been absorbed into the Du 
minion. But Newfoundland still re- 
mains sui generis—hence this book. 

Turning once more to Western Cas 


ada, we find two books, equally instruc 


tive and entertaining, added to the 
quite respectable literature of the Ca 
vadian Rocky Mountains. One is Mai: 
~ §. Schaffer’s “Old Indian Trails oi 
the Canadian Rockies’ (Putnam; tr 
viewed September 28, 1911); and the oth 
er Prof. A. P. Coleman’s “The Canadian 
Rockies” (Frowde) Anot book o 
the same class, but dealing with a mort 
northerly region, is C. Sheldot Wil 
derness of the Upper Yukon” (Scribn 
reviewed December 7, 1911) Thom, 
Seton’s “Arctic Prairies” (Scribner) 
scribes in characteristic fashion 
jcurney of this artist-natura thro. 


the Barren Lands north of Gres 
Lake, and what he 
pen and pencil. W. §& 

“Evolution of the Prairie 
(Briggs) traces briefly the history of tne 


found there for 
Herrington 


Proviners 


discovery and development ~of the 
Canadian Northwest; while' John Mec 
Dougall adds another volume to his 
reminiscences of frontier life in the 
same vast country, in his “On Western 


(Briggs). 


Trails in the Early Seventies 


Several important books of Canadian 


biography appeared i1 1, notably the 
work on “The 
(Musson), by Dr. W. W. ‘ 
Dr. 
with Eastern Canada and tl 
One must read 
two substantial volumes to ! 
the 
birth or descent have been conne¢ 
Canadian mo\ 
ther of exploration, war, politics, 
A less 


Scotsma Canada 


ampbell aaa 


yeorge Bryce, the former dealinz 


latter witli 
Western Canada. 
ealize ful 
to ottish 


extent which men « >) 


ted wit 
every large 
ed i 
ambitieus volun 


tion, or trade 


in the same subject is John M. Gibbon’ 
“Scots in Canada” (Musson). Madam 
Albani’s “Forty Years of Sons Copp 
Ciark) contains the reminiscences of 
this greatest of Canadian singers. The 
“Diary of Mrs. John Grave Simcoe’ 
(Briggs), edited by John Ross Rober 

son, throws an exceedingly interestin 

light on the social and political life of 
Upper Canada in the days of Gov. Si: 


coe, 

Two books devoted to the lives of the 
faithful Catholic 
Church are Katherine Hughes's “Father 
Lacombe” (Briggs), and T. J 
bell’s “Pioneer Priests North 


missionaries of the 
Camp- 
Amer 


ot 


ica” (America Press; reviewed January 
18, 1912). The former tells the story of 
the splendid life-work of a man uni- 
versally beloved in Western Canada, 
where he still labors, in his eighty-fifth 


year. Father Campbell's two volumes 
describe the work of the Jesuit mission- 
aries of New France among the Hurons 
and Algonquins, and form a continua- 
tion of his earlier volume on the Iro- 


quois mission. 
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pla : la great par fr t} 
evil which we are discussing The gener 
ality of men do not take Interest « gh 
in public affairs to select proper represen 


. 
tatives, and this to a large extent accounts 


not only for the many bad and worse than 
useless laws we have. but also for the creat 
multitude of merely inexnedient or needless 


laws By reason of the apathy of the vot 
ers the control of public affairs falle into 
the hands of the politicians who make it 


their husiness. Few voters would ce} for 
directing theirown private busines ak 

ing rules and regulations for th: nduct 
of their private affairs, the r wt they 
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elect to public office for the management 
of the most important public business in- 
timate affecting the welfare and happi- 
ness of every citizen of the Common 
wealth 
B I no means all Not only do 
V 1 to the Legislature to represent us 
men of whom we know next to nothing, but 
we 1 them without any instructions 
I lithe g ral instruction that they are 
t t law ot cific laws, not well- 
t! 1 needful laws, but just law 
ind or other, no matter what, so 
that there | laws enacted For what other 
purp are Legislatures convened? There 
i ne and only one legitimate thing which 
a lator in do, and that, obviously, is 
t gisla rhe result is that In the long 
la of irs the legitimate fleld of legis 
lation has become choked with vegetation 
| of it is planted until there is no 
| to insert the tiniest seed. What 
The result Inevitably is and 
‘ be that illegitimate flelds 
gislation will be cultivated. 
irl there is but one way to put a 
to the enactment of unnecessary laws, 
ind that ts obviously not to elect your 
I latur until it becomes necessary to 
needed law and then to send your 
! ‘ tatives to do that and that only 
It should seem that nothing could be sim- 
And now for the practical working of 
t acheme 
l vr t | tat t) l iW r lk t 
t holding of t lt tings every year in 
t pring (city elections are held at diver 
t but th could easily be arranged) 
Why not provide by law, or by a change in 
the Constitution, that at these spring meet- 
ings th question should annually be sub 
mitted to the voter Shall the Legislature 
I t th year? If this question should be 
answered in the negative by a majority of 
th oter in the State, it would end the 
matter for that year. If the question were 
answered in the affirmative, then, of course, 
the ordinary proceedings would go forward 
for the regular elections of representatives 
which are held in the autumn. Owing to the 
novelty of the proceeding and to the force of 
habit and the inevitable opposition of th 
politicians, it might be expected that at first 
the old order of things would obtain; but 
as the people came to consider the advan- 
tages which would come to their business by 
being relleved of the annual uncertainty 
and turmoll occasioned by the convening of 
the Legislature, it may be expected that 
they would, after a time, try to see 
how long they could do without this 
annual irritant, and would end by 
discovering that the occasions for the as- 
bling of a Legislature would be few and 
far between, since we already have laws 


enough and to spare 

The plan suggested would have other and 
far-reaching beneficial results. As a remedy 
for bad laws and as a consequence of the 
dissatisfaction with present methods, of late 


there has come to be a demand more or less 


insletent for new methoda of legislating 
We hear a great deal about the initiative 
and the referendum. These, however, ar 
achemes of questionable merit and doubt 


ful expediency. It seems to be generally ad 
mitted that the people cannot successfull) 
The people often know 
doubtless there are 


When 


legislate on masse 
what they and 


times when the majority arg right. 


want, 


men’s minds are really stirred and actively | 
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at work, and time enough is given to pre- 
acting from mere impulse, there is a 
great deal of truth in the maxim voz populi 
dei But it not follow from this 
that the people en masse are best fitted to 
formulate in terms of law the will to which 
they seek to give expression. This would 
to be better done by a few who trul 
If the Legis 


vent 
does 


tod 


represent their constituents. 


lature were no longer to meet every 
year as a matter of course, but 
only when it was specially summon- 
ed, it would only be called for spe- 
cial and definite purposes, and would be ex 
pected to enact only special and definit: 


laws concerning the subject-matters which 
led to its being summoned, and thus the 
objects sought by the initiative and refer- 


endum would be effected in the best and 
most legitimate way. The circumstances 
which would lead the citizens to summon 


the Legislature would direct and shape the 
legislation needed. 
In another way, the plan would work well. 


Since the Legislature would be called to- 
gether only when there seemed to be a 
real need for legislation, it would only 


be called when the people were really in- 
terested, and this very interest of the peo- 
ile would lead them to see to it that only 
en in whom they had confidence 
sent to the Legislature. The direct result of 
his would be a higher type of legislators. 
rhe be asked, of 
of government 


were 


course, 
be 


question will 
the affairs 
stered in the intervals between the 
issembling of the Legislature. The answer 
in the same way that they are admin- 
tered in the States the Legisla- 
ture meets only once in two years. The ex- 
ecutive and administrative officers would be 
elected as before. Provision would be made 
that the annual appropriations and assess- 


would 


1dmin 


where 


ment of taxes should be carried on from 
year to year automatically. The only diffi- 
culty would be that increased appropria- 


tions could not be made until a new Legis- 


lature should be summoned, but, in the 
minds of many persons, this result would 
not be regarded as an unmixed evil. 


And, finally, a great, if not a fatal, blow 
would be struck at the professional politi- 
clan and lobbyist, whose occupation, de- 
pending as it does on anrual Legislatures, 
would be gone. 

Nor is the proposition above outlined so 
revolutionary as would at first sight seem 
to be the case. In many States at the pres- 
ent time the Legislature meets only once 
in two years, and there is nothing in the 
scheme proposed herein which would pre- 
vent the assembling of the Legislature bi- 
ennially, or, indeed, annually, as now, if 
it seemed desirable. But, if it is 
ble to have only biennial sessions, why not 


triennial or quinquennial? Why not do 


away with all fixed times of convening the | 
the | 
legislators together when they see fit. Whe- | 
be extended to) 


Legislature, and let the people call 


ther a system could 
the sessions of Congress, is a matter of 
much doubt and difficulty; but, if it could 
be so extended, we should see a consumma- 
wished. 


such 


tion devoutly to be 


JAM SATIS. 


ton, January 26. 
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THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is doubtful whether any teacher 
will reply to Mr. Benedict’s communication 
in your issue of January 18; though mani- 
festly unjust, it will be ignored by them. 
But it may not be amiss for one of the same 
student body as Mr. Benedict to take ex- 
ception to certain of his statements. 

No one will deny that teachers are poorly 
paid, but your correspondent apparently 
thinks that this reflects upon the character 
and ability of men engaged in teaching. Is 
it not rather almost the one sign of idealism 
in a very materialistic land and age? He 
objects to the time and energy devoted to 
research leading to no very practical re- 
sult. Is not such devotion good to behold 
in the few, in contrast with the utilitarian- 
ism of the many? He quotes Kipling against 
selfishness. Did not Kipling write the line 
“Each for the joy of the working’? He 
has many hard things to say of teachers— 
few are “of the higher intellectual types,” 
those who are successful are “selfish,” most 


have “little brilliancy” and “uninspiring 
personalities,” the majority are “unfit to 
pursue any other character of work.” In 


teaching, as in any profession, there must 
be some men not particularly brilliant, nor 
of especially inspiring personality, but I 
venture to say that the average here is 
at least as high as in medicine or law; and 
for one brilliantly successful business man 
there are hundreds of struggling clerks. I 
may say that for five years it has been my 
privilege to associate with various members 
of a university faculty, and I have found 
all singularly unselfish and anxious to 
aid and encourage, and able to inspire 
those who come under their care. 

In “The American Commonwealth,” Vol. 
II, p. 720, Mr. Bryce writes (after speaking 
of the small salaries of college professors) : 


Under these conditions it may be found 
surprising that so many able men are to be 
found on the teaching staff of not a few col- 
leges as well as universities. . . .The rea- 
son is to be found partly in the fondness for 
science and learning which has grown apace 
in America, and which makes men of intel- 
lectual tastes prefer a life of letters with 
poverty to success in business or at the bar. 


Though I would avoid personalities, it is 
| but just to note that the man perhaps most 
prominently put forward for the Presidency 
of the United States received the greatest 
|}part of his early training in the graduate 
/school which Mr. Benedict has had most 
opportunity to observe. “Of thorns men do 
|not gather figs, neither of a bramble bush 
|gather they grapes.” 
SAMUEL C. CHEW, JR. 

Baltimore, Md., January 20. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: The “Undergraduate View” of the 
profession of teaching, presented in your is- 
sue of January 18, must no doubt receive its 
mest important correction, if at all, from 
those outside that profession. But con- 
cerning one of its elements, the conception 
of scholarly research as opposed to altru- 
Ysm, testimony may be accepted from a 
| high authority on ethics; and the opportu- 
|nity may be welcomed of recalling to mind 
| the following memorable passage from the 
|chapter on Self-Sacrifice in Prof. George 
| Herbert Palmer’s work on “The Nature of 
| Goodness”: 
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Perhaps the most admirable case of self- 


sacrifice is that in which no single person 
appears who is profited by our loss. The 
scholar, the artist, the scientific man dedi- 
cate themselves to the interests of undif- 
ferentiated humanity. They serve their un- 
decipherable race, not knowing who will ob- 
tain gains through their toils In their 
sublime benefactions they study the wants 
of no individual person, not even of them- 
selves. Yet, turn to a man of this type 
and try to call his attention to the priva- 
tions he endures, and what will be his an- 
swer? “I have no coat? I have no dinner? 
I have little money? People do not honor 
me as they honor others? Yes, I believe 
I lack these trifles. But think what I pos- 
sess! This great subject; or rather, it pos- 
sesses me. And it shall have of me what- 
ever it requires.” In such service of the 
absolute is found the highest expression of 
self-sacrifice, of social service, of self- 
realization. -— me A 


University of Illinois, January 23. 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In commenting editorially on the 
plan to establish a civics or municipal 
reference library in the city of Chicago, 
the Nation of December 28 gave publicity 
of the right sort to a subject that should 
be brought more forcibly to the attention 
of enterprising citizens than has hereto- 
fore been the case. 

Such a library, as the Nation suggests, is 
the municipal counterpart of the legislative 
reference library now found in nearly one- 
half of our State capitals. It aims pri- 
marily to supply to city officials in their 
various capacities the most scientific and 
authoritative treatises on all phases of 
municipal administration, whether involv- 
ing executive, legislative, or judicial func- 
tions, or the establishment of a garbage 
reduction plant which shall bring in reve- 
nue by producing a marketable by-product 
of the reduction process. To this library 
should come any officer or employee of the 
city, confident that there he will find the 
published experience of others who have 
earlier faced and solved the problems that 
now confront him. 

Municipal administrative problems of all 
types have for some time been receiving 
almost as close attention in legislative ref- 
erence libraries as have the problems of 
State management, on the principle that the 
successful administration of a part is es- 
sential to the success of the whole, and 
that State officers are the servants of all 
the citizens. In some cases this has been 
done under legal authorization, as in Cal- 
ifornia, in others by the broad interpreta- 
tion of general powers and duties, as in 
New York. Progressive city libraries have 
also undertaken this work in many in- 
stances without applying the name “mu- 
nicipal reference” to iit. Further, at least 
two of our State universities are acquiring 
good working libraries, and will render 
public service in connection with their 
municipal research bureaus. Public in- 
stitutions of this kind, administered from 
a purely non-partisan, non-political, and 
strictly scientific point of view, make un- 
necessary any similar  privately-managed 
bureau, such as is found in some of our 
municipalities. 

In adopting this plan Chicago will be fol- 
lowing Baltimore, Milwaukee, anfi St. 
Louis, but will no doubt attempt the work 
on a somewhat larger scale than any of 
them, and will be preceding—if the plan 


matures immediately—Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and New York in furnishing another 
eyvample of the principal tendency in modern 


library extension, a tendency towards spe-|! 


cialized service rendered for the public 
good. 

In saying that Chicago is planning an 
adaptation of the “Wisconsin Legislative 
Bureau” the Nation permits the impression, 
rew widespread, that the idea of a legisla- 
tive reference bureau originated at Madison 
That bureau has won for itself many de- 
served honors, and can well spare to its 
Sister bureau at Albany the orrect dis 
tinction of having inaugurated this work 
ten years before 
Wisconsin. 'TOHN BOYNTON Kal 
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“NAKED-AS-A-JAY.” 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: The 
for négligé, which your reviewer of “Mis’ 


expression of “Naked-as-a-jay” 


Beauty” (Nation, January 11) doubts to be 
a genuine negro folk etymology, is a tru 
o I have yself heard it i Balti ré 


on a trolley car 


Can you pardon another of the same typé 
Mr. Washington: I's powerful glad to see 
Mr. Jones. You's ill on terra cotta, I 
Mr. Jones Yes, Mist Washington, I's 
till on terra cotta 
This, quit a liff t to believ va 
‘ rheard | tl riter indi on tl 


All Faith Rectory, St. Mary's Co., Md., Janu 


ST. BERNARD ND NATURI 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a prominent academic Quarterly 
1 recent reviewer of Henry Osborn Tay- 
lcr’s book. “The Mediwval Mind,” quotes the 
author’s phrase: “St. Bernard, whose med- 
itations shut his eyes to mountains, lakes, 
and woods,” and comments thus: 

This does scant justice to him who an- 
ticipated a famous sentiment of Shake- 
speare and Wordsworth, in the following 
words (Epist. 106): “Experto crede: ali- 
quid amplius invenies in silvis quam in 
libris; ligna et lapides docebunt te quod 
® magistris audire non possis.” 

This is not the first time these words have 
been innocently used to prove the love of 
nature in the masterful and mystic ascetic 
who dictated them, They are alluring: 
“Thou wilt find something more in forests 
than in books; trees and rocks will teach 
thee. .. .” If we choose to regard merely 
their apparent meaning apart from the con- 
text, and apart, one may add, from the 
mind and temper of Bernard, they may 
seem to voice sentiments not unlike those 
of the exiled Duke or even the Lake Poet. 

But first, as to the context. Bernard's 
letter was written to persuade a friend to 
embrace the monastic life. Its arguments 
speak the language of Scriptural allegory 
further amplified in Bernard's allegorizing 
style. The saint has been makigg the point 
that his friend should follow Christ, rather 
than read about Him in the prefigurings 
of the Prophets: 

For now He is come out from His hiding- 
place among the prophets, .. now from 
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the dark and shadowy mountain as a 
bridegroom from his chamber, He has leapt 
forth into the Gospel’s open ground 


The “trees” and “rocks had ar 
more concrete existence in the saint's mind 
than the above palpable figures. One should 
not take a single sentence out of its alle 
gorical context, and accept it literally th 


eaning happens to 


cause the literal 1 j 
more modern sentiments, Which had no place 
n Bernard’s aasceti nd 

Moreover, it is easy ¢ hn that I 


nard had no eye for nat 


nything delightful to t et oO 
find the evidence in the second chapter of 
Abbé Vacandard's ex t Vi 
Bernard.” rhe abbé give in a 
age quoted by the reviewer of Mr. Ta 


lor’s book, and then another from the old 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


The Relations of the United States and 
Spain: The Spanish-American War. 
By French Ensor Chadwick. 2 vols 
With maps. 
$7 net. 


Charles Scribner’s Son 


Rear-Admiral Chadwick completes his 
great work on Spanish-American rela 
tions with two volumes on the war. The 
same clarity with which he followed the 
diplomatic coils of a century prevails in 
the narrower field. Based mostly on 
official records, which are profusely quot- 
ed, and containing as well the valuable 
residuum of the newspaper accounts, it 
keeps the means of control ever present 
without impairing thg readable quality 
of the narrative. Admiral Chadwick is 
impartial and objective, yet always in- 
teresting. His pages are generally writ 
ten with such force and dignity that the 
recurring solecism laid (for lay) is dou- 
bly unfortunate. Such slips should not 
On the whole, 
this book makes the widest appeal and 
is of enduring value. It will long pre 
serve the memory of the gallant author 
who was himself a great part of the 
events he so modestly and judiciously 
describes. 

No exhaustive review of this great 
work is possible, but a few general con- 
siderations may be raised. The mill- 
tary problem involved in the war is 


escape the proof-readers. 
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thi How could and did an immensely | 
rich republic, with only a rudimentary 
army and half a navy, respond to the 
emergency of an oversea war? The 
demonstration is something less than 

itisfactory because the foe was Spain, 


save for courage, pitifully weak in all the 


requirements of warfare. The military 
analysis of the war implies a constant 
comparison between the army and navy 
Hence we should hasten to sho that 


the parallel is fair and in neither in 
stance invidious. Both servic but the 
army more, worked under appalling dis 


To difficult tasks of fleet a 


tior ombardment, and blockade, the 
na ent heterogeneous squadrons 
manders who had never 

ted juadron manc@uvres under 

lern conditions But the navy had 


dvantage of a strong centralized 
ol at Washington, of highly train 
d officers, and of well disciplined crews 
practiced in the indispensable exercise 
shooting. The army, on the 
ir) uffered under divided control 
W hington, with a grossly incom 
I of War; the training 
tl officers had been at best limited 
regimental routine; only a fraction 
the enlisted men knew the duties of 
ier Under these conditions it is 
highly creditable to the army ‘hat in 
ge and enterprise among the line 
officers and men an absolute parity exist 
d with the navy. The navy indulged 
onstantly such gallant follies as shell 
trenches from torpedo craft, and 
the army loved such useless perils as 
those of El Caney If in Winslow's 
grappling the cables under the guns of 
Cienfuegos and Hobson's sinking the 
Merrimac the navy scored the most 
onspicuous feats of personal gallantry, 
the army merely lacked similar oppor 
tunitie And, equally, neither service 
quite free from reproach. Against 
Commodore Schley’s amazing und inex- 
plicable delay in proceeding from Cien- 
fuegos to the blockade of Santiago, we 
must set the deplorable “round robin” 
to Washington calling for a retreat from 
Santiago Regular army officers may 
disclaim complete responsibility for this 
nhappy document by insisting that it 
arose in the overheated imagination of 
erratic officer of volunteers 
The difference between the two ser- 
was that, while the navy had 
abundance of brains in high command, 
the army had not. To follow up this 
theme would be both indiscreet and su 
perfluou We need only note the con 
trast between the haphazard, undirect- 
ed attack on Santiago on land and the 
extraordinary blockade Sampson was 
simultaneously conducting. The unfor- 
tunate Shafter not merely had no plans, 
but also, while ignoring Sampson's cor- 
rect plan of seizing the coast defences 
at the mouth of the harbor, embarrassed 
the navy by Inconsiderate demands, and 
the War Department by unreasonable 
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alarms. Gen. Shafter was more a vic- 
tim than an offender; but his case can- 
not be too emphatically cited as an in- 
stance of the danger of high command 
awarded for political and personal 
cause. Although he rejected Sampson's 
sensible scheme for the joint reduc- 
tion of San Juan, Gen. Miles conducted 
a correct miniature campaign in Porto 
Rico, and did something to show that 
the art of strategics was not wholly dis- 
used in America. Gen. Greene accom- 
plished at Manila a function chiefly dip- 
lomatic with tact and energy. But in 
the main the war was a striking demon- 
stration that no effective army existed 
among us, though there were excellent 
regiments, and that it was impossible 
to improvise within a few months a 
force having the coherence and disci- 
pline of a real army. Moreover, the war 
showed that the morale and efficiency of 
the generals had been sapped by the 
wrong kind of experience in post or be- 
hind desk. In this regard we were no 
better off in 1898 than we had been in 
1861. Probably the need would grad- 
ually have produced the supply; but, 
meanwhile, had we been operating 
against a third-class Power of the slight- 
est military capacity, we should have 
met with initial disaster. The check of 
Italy in Tripoli is a slight indication of 
the certain humiliation that awaited 
us had we faced troops capable of as- 
suming an intelligent aggressive. This 
unpalatable fact cannot be brought home 
too strongly, since nearly all the vices 
of organization, appointment, and pro- 
motion that crippled the army of 1898 
are still intrenched to-day, and the na- 
tion and Congress and even certain high 
army officers seem quite comfortable in 
the conviction that, after all, the army 
somehow muddles through. Sometimes 
badly led armies do, but at fearful cost, 
as the British in South Africa; and 
sometimes they do not, as the French 
in 1870. In quitting this subject we 
wish to say that the fault for what was 
and what is amiss with the army lies 
almost wholly with Congress and the 
people. We have nothing but respect 
and admiration for those officers who 
bravely and uncomplainingly served, 
though hampered as to supplies, reason- 
able security and dignity, and right op- 
portunity for higher military education. 
The credit for what was well done in 
the late war goes to the officers of the 
line; the discredit for what was ill done 
we must all share. At least it was 
shown that years of peace had done no- 
thing to sap the courage of our regi- 
mental officers and privates. Whatever 
our blundering on the offensive, the an- 
swer was emphatically given to the Eu- 
ropean scoff that, become a mongrel peo- 
ple, we were no longer capable of the 
courage and loyalty that make armies 
formidable. 

With grave deficiencies of material, 
the navy did admirably the work lying 
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before it. Dewey's swift annihilation 
of the Spanish fleet in Subig Bay, Ad- 
miral Chadwick shows, is as unduly de- 
preciated now as it was over-exalted 
then. Sampson's blockade off Santiago 
will become classic in naval annals, and 
the running fight with Cervera was, even 
with the Brooklyn's famous loop, which 
has been discussed beyond its impor- 
tance, nearly letter-perfect. In the light 
of what we now know, the scouting in 
the North Atlantic and the bombard- 
ment of San Juan were ill-advised and 
wasteful. Against these errors may be 
set the Oregon's remarkable run from 
the Pacific, and a number of minor bril- 
liant engagements, some characterized 
by too great hardihood. Even more 
than by its specific accomplishment, the 
navy shone through its intellectual in- 
itiative. Much of the best information 
service ashore was done by naval offi- 
cers of Lieut. Blue’s type. Sampson's 
plan for enfilading the shore defences of 
Havana from the sea, and thus hasten- 
ing a conclusion, was probably feasible. 
It was Sampson who vainly poured into 
Shafter’s sick ears the real strategy of 
‘the Santiago campaign—first to reduce 
the sea batteries. Yet the information 
service of the navy utterly failed at the 
most critical times. The torpedo-boat 
Porter, detailed to detect Cervera in 
the Caribbean, learned of his presence 
there three and a half days after the 
news was common knowledge in New 
York. It was four days after Cervera 
entered the port of Santiago that ex- 
plicit orders to blockade him reached 
Schley at Cienfuegos, and though the 
distance is only three hundred and fif- 
teen nautical miles, it was nearly six 
days more before Schley actually began 
the blockade. We wish to put no un- 
kind or sinister interpretation upon 
these facts, but they suggest a com- 
bination of bad luck, bad judgment, and 
lack of enterprise that in the presence 
of a formidable foe would have been 
disastrous. Since then wireless teleg- 
raphy has revolutionized naval scouting, 
but it remains one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the service, and it still 
is the most neglected in our navy. In 
|fact, the naval lessons of the war with 
Spain have been studiously neglected, 
and instead of learning what was then 
and still should be the real strength of 
‘our navy, we have been heedlessly drag- 
ged into the prevailing costly fashion of 
'building dreadnoughts at the expense 
'of a well-balanced defensive fleet. 

From the purely military standpoint 
/Sempson is unquestionably the single 
great figure of the war. Subject to all 
'manner of mischance and even abuse, 
junfairly thwarted both of the enjoy- 
|'ment and of the tangible rewards of his 
| remarkable success, his place among the 
\great admirals is already secure. He 
| was the pioneer admiral of the era of 
|smokeless powder and long-range guns 
|as Togo is the pioneer admiral of the 
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era of wireless telegraphy. Yet the per- 


sonal hero of the war is no American, 
but Cervera, and with him his captains 
With imperturbable dignity and sagacity 
he set himself against the pundonor 
that required the wanton sacrifice of the 
Spanish navy, and when he saw that 
folly reigned, he consented to be its 
victim with magnanimous alacrity. In 
debate and in submission he was per- 
fectly disinterested, completely tactful, 
wholly magnanimous. And his com- 
manders seem to have been worthy of 
such a chief. The records of their coun- 
cils show them accomplished officers and 
strategists. Had their Government giv- 
en them coal and ammunition for prac- 
tice, a very different account would have 
been rendered of this naval forlorn hope 
Admiral Chadwick’s pages are nowhere 
finer than when he is revealing the mind 
of Sampson, whose flag captain he was, 
and the heart of Cervera. 

Upon the diplomatic sequel of the 
war, which is fully related by our au- 
thor, we do not wish to dwell. There is 
some humiliation in passing from these 
memories of the two admirals to Presi- 
dent McKinley’s handling of the peace 
negotiations. His charge to the Paris 
commissioners was a classic instance of 
the McKinleyan dialectic. It asserted, 
in substance, that while the United 
States had acted and continued to act 
from the highest and most disinterested 
motives, it held itself free to take any 
course that its interest might dictate. 
From that ambiguous word the rest nat- 
urally followed. The actual demand for 
the Philippine Islands rested upon a 
widespread sense that they were very 
valuable. It was this sentiment that 
President McKinley voiced without 
prejudice of his altruistic standards. 

jut in fairness it should be added that 
there was a general muddled sense that 
we had incurred some sort of a moral 
responsibility in the premises. In vain 
Judge Gray vf the Peace Commission 
cabled to Washington the hard sense 
and sound morals of the matter: “At 
tacked Manila as part of legitimate war 
against Spain. If we had captured Cadiz 
and Carlists had helped us, would not 
owe duty to stay by them at conclusion 
of the war. On contrary, interest and 
duty would require us to abandon both 
Manila and Cadiz.” These words still 
constitute a meritorious document in 
ethical analysis; the country at the mo- 
ment desired morals not much, and 
analysis not at all. 

Of this last rather sordid stage of the 
century-long contention between the 
United States and Spain, Admiral Chad 
wick, believing the outcome to be provi- 
dential, is the chronicler rather than 
the judge. And, in fact, the crises of 
the war and its immediate antecedents 
fell not under the jurisdiction of policy 
of any sort, but under the sway of popu- 
lar passion. And this is true of both 
nations. It was public opinion inflam- 
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ed by the yellow press that made Presi- 
dent McKinley omit the last efforts to 


preserve peace. It was the cheering of 
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Western crowds that made the mildest 
of men the initiator of over-sea empire 
It was public opinion that required the 
futile voyage of Cervera's fleet and its 
ultimate sacrifice. There is no more 
pathetic reading than the dispatches of 
the commanders at Santiago and Manila, 
caught between the prospect of hopeless 


combat and the certainty of unmerited 


disgrace at home. It was in deference 
to public opinion that the Spanish Min 
istry offered Cervera ships that were no 
afloat and supplies that did not exist 
When one reads this grotesque corre 


spondence and recalls the general deal 


ings of Spain with her unsupp ed 
champions, the cynical conviction 
poses itself that, whil ve sometim 
treated her less than handsomely el 
whok rd as regard is el led her 
to no better treatn t than he got 
r} re iins the question heth« 
rong leadership, at beginnir ] 

er ol tne al if i n 
rolled public Opinion in America. 5 
uch leadership failed, let us pi t 

der issue ether in day o 
ournalism and d u ca til 

ieciared [for p I nducted y 
the ules regardless of pre and | | 
At first blush ons empted to be 
that the oid-ta ij 
and generalsh p ( Ov ete 
both vielding to tl | in and n 
paper proprieto Yet certain condit 
of national discipline seem still to | 
mit the untramme d sway of sti 
men and great military leader On 
must not torget Jay an It would be ob 
viously inexpedient to inquire whethe! 
i r success in conducting tro! avov\ 
re dous milita and naval cal! 
ns indicates a idvanced or a 
! backward I t I ou 
ow! May ¢ dig n t 
the nulus 1 i 
mn read L 4 l ‘ K a riy 
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CURRENT FICTION. 

i Question of Latituds By Laura P 
Luffman. New York: John Lane Co. 
Imagine a sort of Anglicized and ex 

purgated version of “The Virginian, 

told from the point of view of the cui 
tivated heroine; the scene laid in Aus 
tralia, the hero a young sheep-drover, 
the heroine an English girl of aristo- 
cratic breeding visiting Australian re 
lutives. The story relates with rathe 
wearisome detail Millicent Mainwar 
ing’s painful experiences in the vulgar 
suburb of Melbourne, where her rela 
tives live, and her gradual reconcilia 
tion to her new surroundings. Of courre 
she has a well-born and highly educate4d 

English lover, and, of course, she learns 

to perceive the superiority of the ath 


letic sheep-drover, who has, however 


something in the way he wears evening 
c.othes which suggests the prin n dis 
gulse ro show that though a di 

he is in the rough, the author makes 
him tell the heroine that she is ist 
selfish.” He does not tell her what 
quite as true, that she sa} 


prig; pernaps because he is s 


of a prig himself. After the ma 


Millicent discovers that he is reail i 
wealthy ranchman, of excellent 
and irreproachable English conn: 


The most interesting p 
are the Australian relatives, 


ot high praise. 


rhe writer of this be is 1 
hera ‘ now! 
i \ as t t 
Linnpic I Lire 
mal 1 Ol itivat ] 
ent if ats ‘ P 
( ! ] ha . } 
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i ut lustrial fea 
hane ro tl Le ; 
orth ? r] ay P ‘ 
iuse she has prepared } elf to t 
J 1} @ the onl oO I 
t Ele } the ntere ed ' 
ton, and ructs her to stu the 
tions in the vicinity of th 
nds that these conditions 4d 
efily or the will of a nele plant 
Col. Cresswell, a Southern gentleman of 
the old school. whe though relat 
impoverished by the var. still 

hole countryside, and holds his negro 


tenants in a state of virtual peonage 
His son, Harry Cresswell, is a Southern 
villain, also of the old school, polished 
in manner, but a drunkard. a Mar. and 
i libertine. No girl among the tenant 
is safe from him. Among his victims is 
a beautiful mulatto name Zora, whose 
mother is a witch and a procuress. Su; 
ly an honest young negro to fall ‘n 
ove with her, and you have al! the 
elements of popular melodrama The 
Silver Fleece is cotton. and the action 
involves a great cotton “combine,” whict 
enriches the Cresewells without in any 
way improving the position of their ne 
gro dependants. The young man in love 
with Zora presently leaves the schoo] to 
ry to Washington, and only fails to be 
made Treasurer of the United States 
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the 
tell a lie. 


course of a year because he cannot 
This is hardly a less credible 
ident than the death-bed repentance 
the and his endowment 
negro school with the greater part 


ine 


o: colonel, of 
the 
of his fortune 
We 
thor 

counterpart 


must that when the au- 
he has set down nothing the 
of which he has not seen 
he is thinking of his picture 
the lamentable estate of the South- 
negro laborer to-day. He wished to 
ort of “Uncle Tom's Cabin” to 
date, and he us a black map lit 
better off than the black men of Mrs. 
little 
oppressors she 


suppose 
says 
or known, 
of 
ern 
write a 
shows 
th 
nan more 
race of 
nt to the world sixty years 


Stowe,and a white 1 


than 


ibh 


cent the 


made orre 
at the helplessness 
pictured. Can these 
the 
attaches to them? 
the sincerity of his 
as witness the 


our eyes 
here 
in representative 
Bois 
ubting 
ef that they are 


so, 


with which the book closes: 


L’ENVOI 


Lend me thine ears, O God the Reader 


mine down 
House of 


for a 


aforetime sent 
to tl land of Evrypt 


not these 


into this 
words 
lift 


land; 


ay aside 


but up thine eyes 

the n 
and murdering of my peo- 
nt of their souls Let 
t the world 


nt phantasy, 


n the Horror in this alming 
and the mocking 
and the prisonme 

O Infinite One, le 

THE END, 
The Mayr the 
Washburn Child 


By Richard 
New York: The Mac- 


Ss hadow., 


0 


It is a pleasure to come across a Vol- 


ume of stories so wholesome and really 


these. To escape from divorce 
and the eternal triangle is much; to be- 


» acquainted with a group of sensi- 


alive as 


ble, 
more 
to 


brave, and interesting people is far 
If one were asked to recommend 
intelligent foreigner a book of 
stories which would give him a just im- 
pression of American life and ideals, one 
could scarcely do better than direct him 
to “The Man In the Shadow.” The tales 
are not sectional or provincial in spirit; 
they “all-American.” They do not 
look backward to a past or passing era; 
they not aggres- 
sively or slangily, of the present. Like 
Mr. Child's longer story, “Jim Hands,” 
us young America at its 
and delightful Not, of 
course, that they all deal with young 
people; but they afe filled with the spir- 
it of youth—the spirit of hopefulness, of 
faith in humanity, above all, of courage. 

At times the stories recall by their 
merits the work of Mr. Kipling; for in 
stance, “Shark,” a tale of the West In- 
dian seas, and “The, White Hand,” which 
centres upon the building of a great 
dam in Dakota. But from the cheap 


an 


are 


are genuinely, though 


they show 


sound best. 


cynicism and sentimentalized brutality 
which mar some of Mr. Ripling’s work 


de ° 
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' they are entirely free. Many of them 


are intensely dramatic, but none is finer 
than the simple and restrained little 
story called “Service. This and the 
title-piece are perhaps the strongest in 
the volume. Occasionally in some of the 
tales the diction is a little overstrained: 
but at their best they are as sound and 
fine in workmanship as in substance. 


PROFESSOR MACKAIL’S ESSAYS. 
By J. W. Mackail. 
Green & Co. 


Lectures on Poetry. 
New York: Longmans, 
$3 net. 

We have followea the career of Mr. 
Mackail—what lover of letters has not? 

vith the first 

publication of his “Epigrams from the 
Anthology” to this present vol- 
ume, which marks the close of his ten- 
wie for five years of the professorship 
of poetry at Oxford. He has written 
much that is graceful and much that is 
if not profound; from the 
has been the accepted rep- 
resentative of what since Pater’s day 
has come to be recognized as the pe- 
culiarly Oxford spirit in belles lettres. 
The little history of Latin Literature, 
which to our taste remains the finest 
product of his pen, was to have been 
the work of his master, Professor Sel- 
lar, himself a follower of Pater, and 
it shows the strong infiltration of Pa- 
ter’s manner through that intermediary. 
Mr. Mackail exhibits all the charms of 
that influence, but he exhibits also the 
ever-increasing languor and sterility of 
a movement that was pointed away 
from the promise of life. The world 
has moved since Pater’s day; the fore- 
ed wstheticism of his philosophy be- 
gins to exhale heavy odors; there is not 
life here, but death. Mr. Mackail clings 
to the old manner, and it is not with- 
out significance that his work, particu. 
larly in the three volumes of his Oxford 
professorship, has become. gradually 
less vital, more anemic (shall we say?), 
more artificially imitative of thought. 
“The Springs of Helicon” (1909) was 
incisive, for the most part sound, and 
not without sturdiness of ideas. “Lec- 
tures on Greek Poetry” (1910) was 
brilliant in places, but essentially un- 
sound in its assimilation of the classi- 
cal muse with the mistress of Morris 
and Swinburne and Rossetti. Of the 
present volume it would be uncritical to 
say that it has not many excellent and 
charming pages, but it would be equally 
uncritical not to admit that something 
approaching futility is the final impres- 
sion. 

This may seem rather sweeping con- 
demnation of work which has shown 50 
many eminent distinctions as Mr. 
Mackall’s; it is, indeed, justified oniy 
on the principle of corruptio optimi 
pcssima. Nor is the present volume 


extreme interest from 


Greek 


penetrating, 
first he 


| 


| 


| belong, 


| 


erudite yet human study of the move- 
ment to which Virgil's minor poems 
recalls the measured and 
weighty charm of the “Latin Litera- 
ture.” The chapter also on Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets is distinguished for its 
sane treatment of an unduly perplexed 
subject. One passage from this chap- 
ter we may quote as an illustration of 
Mr. Mackail at his best: 


Of Shakespeare’s sonnets at least, in this 
respect, the best word that has been said, 
if not the last word that can be said, is 
in the line and a half of Sophocles prefixed 
by Francis Palgrave to his edition more 
than forty years ago: 

& Geoi, ris dpa ximpis Tis imepos 

rovse fvvywaro; 
The words, like all Sophocles at his finest, 
are untranslatable: and like Sophocles at 
his most characteristic, where he goes to 
the very heart and centre of life, they have 
two qualities: first, that they are extraor- 
dinarily simple and direct; and secondly, 
that they settle upon the note of wonder, 
the endless and fathomless miracle of ex- 
istence; not explaining, not passing judg- 
ment, but seeing the wonder of life with 
that clear and yet impassioned vision which 
is the last reward that life has to give. 


We see here, no doubt, the blending 
of classical and romantic literatures, 
which in its upshot is really a betrayal 
of the classical. Mr. Mackail makes no 
distinction between the wonder of rev- 
ery which is preéminent in the roman- 
tic poets, and the reasoned wonder 
which prevails in the classical poets, 
and, fundamentally, in Shakespeare. 
Nevertheless, we understand perfectly 
well the romantic notion of wonder 
which Mr. Mackail here has in mind; 
his own principle of taste is definite in 
conception and is expressed with re- 
straint and charm. Unfortunately, he 
does not always express himself with 
this measure, nor does the main thesis 
of his book convey a quite definite idea 
of any sort. He writes on a variety 
of themes from Arabic poetry to 
Keats, but throughout he has one inten- 
tion, to define poetry itself and to show 
its indefectible power through the ages; 
and it is just in this central purpose 
that the fault of his method becomes 
most conspicuous. At bottom it is the 
purely emotional and elusive in poetry 
that attracts him. “Criticism,” he as- 
serts, “in its true sense, is simply ap- 
preciation”; that is to say it is not 
fundamentally an exercise of judgment, 
but an attempt to surrender one’s self to 
the mood of the poet, and to make ad- 
miration synonymous with wonder. 
Thus, “when we criticise ‘Endymion,’ 
when we discriminate in it between 
what is good and what is not good, or 
what is frankly bad, we run the risk 
of falling into just the mistake that 
Keats himself had the genius and the 
insight to avoid”—a statement, by the 
wey, which is as false to the self-critical 


lacking in notable sections. The chap-| genius of Keats as it is to the critical 


ter on Virgil and Virgilianism, in its 


spirit in general. When Mr. Mackail 
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purely emotional and elusive with a 
logical definition of poetry, the result 
is too often the mere repetition of the 
commonplace in language which 
the effect of a kind of sentimental ob- 


has 


scurantism. For instance, he would 
combine Taine’s sharp conception of 
poetry with the romantic conception of 
inspiration; this is the result: 

All poetry is the projection on a visib! 
plane of a vast and exceedingly complex 
mass of poetical tendencies and potentiali 
ties It is a living organism with power! 
of absorption, assimilation, reconstituti 


A commonplace has not often been in 
volved in a vaguer combination of scien- 
tific and romantic terms. At bottom 
Mr. Mackail is here not concerned with 
the simple idea that the 
poetry at any given time 
by a mass of complex forces and that 
this character changes with the times; 
his real concern is to envelop this com- 


character of 


is influenced 


monplace in a misty atmosphere of won- 
der. In the end, when the procedure is 
known, its repetition grows tedious and 
irritating. 


There is a ferment of ideas now at 
work in Paris and Germany. The old 
romantic philosophy has on the one 


hand been carried to its logical limit 


by Bergson and his kind; on the other 
hand are arrayed those who, in divers 
often blindly, are seeking a 
new of stability amid the 
The movement may reach England 
ten years and America in twenty. Mean- 
while, there are those in our own uni- 


versities, as well as at Oxford, who are 


ways and 
basis flux. 


in 


troubled by certain practical implica 
tions of the romantic philosophy, yet 
fear that a break with the romantic 


tradition of literature will mean a re 
lapse into the dryness of the pseudo- or 

literature of the eighteenth 
In this dilemma they endeay 
the 


neo-classic 
century. 

or to isolate the literature of 
century from the whole movement olf 
philosophy and life of which it was a 
part, and deal with its imaginative elk 
ments @#sthetically, as characteristic i: 
discriminately of classical and romar 
tic and all true poetry. To this effort 
to treat literature in vacuo, so to speak 
yet with a strong romantic Mr 
Mackail’s later work belongs, 
his vague definition of poetry as a 
ing organism” moving with the 
vital from stage to stage of progress. 


past 


: 


bias, 
despite 
“liv 


élan 


A Retrospect of Forty Years, 1825-1865. 
By William Allen Butler. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
There can be disappointment even in 

a charming book. We pick up the mem- 

oirs of the man who wrote “Nothing to 

Wear” in full expectation of seeing re- 

constructed before our eyes the New 

York in which Miss Flora M’'Flimsey 

had ker being. We find very little spe- 

cific information upon the city of three- 


attempts to combine his taste for the 


The 


quarters of a century ago, geographi 


Nation 


historic, or social. We must be content 
with a brief sketch of Broadway in 
1834 when the Battery was still the 


hotel centre and fashion held forth south 
of City Hall Park, and with random 
topographical references of half a gen 
eration later, when society had estab 
lished itself in the region between 
Washington and Madison Squares. Our 


ippointment arises from precisely 
that point of view against which Mr. 
Butle whimsically protests. He fails 
to see why, after a busy and successful 
egal career, a profession of which he 
vas exceedingly fond, his reputation 
should be made to depend upon a ral 
dom piece of society verse tossed off 
an idle hour. The writer of the present 


memoirs was a gifted amateur, but 


book almost devoid of the deadly lit 
erary prattle in which t , } 
abounds 

Outside of his profession, Mr. Butler 
intere seem to have centred in th 
field of broad national politi and 
we get from his hand veral chap 
ters of readable comment on the rise 
and progress of the anti-slavery move 
ment, with which he w eal in a 
cord; readable chapte1 but covering 
ground that is familiar enoug! When 
a boy the author had made the \v Lg 
to Europe. He went a cond til in 
1847, and gives us a brief but sy ted 


ivels, done in the clear, 


account of his tr 


at marks the 


terse, unaffected manner tl 

book throughout. He met Lord Ma 
caulay and “listened in breathk 
lence while he gave a monologue on the 
Temple and the Rules of the Order. 
Other great figures of the da ire 
sketched in a happ ence or two 
We speak of this 1] opean narrative 
because it throws the personality of our 
writer into characteristic relief n a 
tive, somewhat self-contained, but sym- 
pathetic man of fine intelligence, unpre- 
tending but far from « monplace, with 
a pretty gift of quiet hu As put 
the book aside we find that, after all, 
we have had our picture of ante-bellum 


York, painted not directly, 
but impressionistically, through the rev- 


days in New 


elation of an attractive character whom 
ve are tempted to regard as a type of 


the finest citizenship in the metropolis 

of fifty years ago. The memoirs, which 

cover only the first forty years of a life 
that ran to nearly twice that length 

(1825-1902), were written in 1899. 

The Swedish Settlements on the Dela- 
ware. By Amandus Johnson, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 2 vois 
$6 net. 

With most students of American his- 
tory, we fancy, acquaintance with the 


annals of the colony of New Sweden has 
hitherto gone no further than the chap- 
ter which Gregory B. Keen contributed 


twenty-five years ago to Winsor’s “Nar 


rative and Critical History « America 
the papers edited by Fernow in Vol. XII 
of the “Documents Relating to the C 
lonial History of the Stat of New 
York,” and, for the period <¢ be 
nings in Sweden, Dr. J. F. James 
monograph on William Usselinx I 
this short, but fairly satisfa 

are now to be added the two substal 
volumes by Dr. Johnson, formir t 
latest issue in the Americana Germa 
ica series, published by the Univer 


of Pennsylvania. For a colony whi 


isted but twenty ars be 


six ye 


ngloriously absorbed by the Dutcl 
New Netherland, 670 pages f 
we rhted with footnot« and authorit 
t f more than ~UU pages OL aj 
I nae may i 
i ( tain 
le | on ¢ our lonial | 
e tre 1 on I i i \ 
l t ¢ i ! cont I the 
hould written \ Lh | 
rical 3 irch,. howeve the 
have to the full the erit I 
ess If the are any so I 
‘ al ‘ t Wi ‘ ‘ 
not examined, they n 
resent rev ver: 3 j | 
the tasK will ever have to be done a 
Dr. Johnson begins w 
cone but sufficient, of t olit ! 
ocial, and religious conditior in § 
from 1611 to 1660 ! ( \ 
I ndustry and ( ne { 
witl t! ictivilie ot Vv is tra 


hist New Sweden Com, 
fall to three pe The f 
erir the years fr 1637 to 164 i 
the establishment of the colony wu! 
Peter Minuit, with Dutch aid: th 

n out of the Wutch stockhold 
the Swedes, and the d ch of fou 
pedition At In 1642 
puny was reor ed, and in tl 
of the next \ i | more 
peditions were sent out, the membe« 
the last of which were fated to endu 
much suffering at the hands of the Spar 
iards. Two more expeditions were sent 
in 1653 and 1654. Then came the Dutch 
conquest inder Stuyverant, a reorgal 
zation of the company in 1654-55, the 
twelfth and last expedition in 1655-54, 
and the unsuccessful efforts of Sweden, 
not remitted until 1673, to recover its 
lost province 

The chronological course of the nar 
rative is supplemented by interesting 
accounts of the life of the colonists 
their relations with the Indians, the 
English, and the Dutch, and the at 


tempts to build up a permanent and l|u- 
trade. Four chapters on the to 
trade th 
third period of the company, should be 
specially noted. Appendices give brief 
biographies of leaders of the enterprise 
some of the material of which might bet- 
ter, we think, have found place in the 
text: lists of officers, soldiers 


crative 


bacco of New Sweden, under 


servants, 
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‘The Nation 


f th ‘ There 
A i the no 
cr S 
wuld be to make up your 
nat y \ tf, pea or war, 


a you want: 


we shall 


I ok offers a fund of enjoyment 


ind nment to any sober-minded 
lligent reader. But there are 

LSS of persons who will espe- 

profit by its perusal. These are 


ociologist and the statesman or 


tive politician; for Professor 


Sumner was both of these The essay 
ogy might well stand as the 

t! ry chapter to any thoughtful 
trea on the subject, while “The Fam- 
id Social Change,” “The Status of 


“Religion and 
and “The Mores of the Pres- 


in, “Witchcraft,” 


ind Future,” are fine types of de 

ociological investigation. The 

i mm “The Absurd Effort to Make 
\\ d Over, State Interference,” 

I gotten Man, and Do We 


i Industrial Peace?” a1 keen at 


ipon the weak points of socialism, 
l ing of es] ial inter- 

n read in connection with the 
on ar. The ave of imperial- 
hich swept the country in the last 


of the nineteenth century inspir- 


iys on “The Proposed Dual 

nization of Mankind, The Fallacy 
lerritorial Extension,” “The Con- 

of the United States by Spain,” 


nd “The Predominant Issue.” The last 
the essays, in point of arrangement, 


hl 
Lit 


tur Colleges before the Country,” was 
ne of the first in point of composition, 
nd stands by itself, being an attack on 
the privileged position of the classics in 
college curricula, written at a time 
tudies were much more 


el those 


renched in that position than 


a now 
Notes 
Inti icles of Court and Society,” by 
» of an American diplomat, is 


! Dodd, Mead & Co 


I publication of a limited edition of 
he Colonial Homes of Philadelphia and 
te Neighbourhood,” by Harold Donaldson 


Eberlein and Horace Mather Lippincott, is 
templated by J. B. Lippincott Co 


The Works of Thomas Deloney,” edited 
vith Introduction and notes by F. O 
Manr ire about to be added to the Ox- 


ford English Texts (Frowde) 


Dm. C. Heath & Co. will issue Moliére’s 
Le Médecin malgré lul,” edited with notes 
and vocabulary by Dr. R. L. Hawkins, and 
Hebbel’s “Agnes Bernauer,” edited with 
introduction and notes by Prof. B. M. Evans 


Prof. Oliver Morton Dickerson is pub- 
lishing, through the Arthur H. Clarke Co, 
of Cleveland, “American Colonial Govern- 
nent, 1696—1765: a study of the British 
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Board of Trade in its relation to the Amer- 
ican Colonies, political, industrial, admin- 
istrative 

John Spargo’s \pplied Socialism” and 
Gilbert E. Roe’s “Our Judicial Oligarchy” 
are in the list of B. W. Huebsch 

Doubleday, Page & Co. have in the press 
“Many Celebrities and a Few Others,” by 
William H. Rideing. 

The Putnams have in preparation In 
the Amazon Jungle,” by Algot Lang 


Outdoor Philosophy,” by Stanton D. Kirk- 


aam Human Efficiency,” by Horatio 
Dresser; “Astrology and Religion Among 
the Greeks and Romans,” by Franz Cumont; 
Grammar and Thinking,” by Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield, and “The Religious Experience of 
St. Pau by Percy Gardner 

The same house, as American representa- 


tives of the Cambridge University Press, 
announces “Lyrical Forms in English,” 


edited with introduction and notes by Nor- 


man Hepple; Nathan der Weise,” edited 
by J. G. Robertson Stories from Chaucer 

retold from rhe Canterbury Tales,” with 
introduction and notes by Margaret C 
Macaulay; “The Sufficiency and Defects of 
the Englisna ommission Office by A. G 


Walpole Sayer, and The Abbot’s House at 


We ninster by J Armitage Robinson. 


Messrs. Longmans are bringing out \ 
Peasant Sage of Japan,” translated from 
the Hotokuki by Tadasu Yoshimoto, with 
an introduction by Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter. 
rhe book recounts the long labors for so- 


ial refor of Sontoku Ninomiya, who died 


s 


rhe Scottish Text Society proposes to is- 
“Abbregement of Roland 


Furious,” by James Stewart of Baldinnes, 


sue during 1912 
prepared from the manuscript in the Advo- 
cates’ Library by Thomas Crockett; “John 
Bibliography of Middle Scots 
William Geddie; 
an edition of the Makculloch and Gray 


of Ireland 


Poetry,” compiled by 


manuscripts, by George Stevenson, and the 
third volume of Gregory Smith’s “Henry- 


son.” 


Maeterlinck has created a prize of 16,- 
000 francs, said to be derived chiefly from 
the money which he received from the No- 
bel award, to be given every two years to 
the author of the most remarkable book 
published in the French language. 


With the January number,just issued, the 
South Atlantic Quarterly celebrates its 
tenth anniversary. The journal was found- 
ed “to furnish the young writers of the 
South a medium for the publication of 
their work,” and thus to forward “the in- 
terests of Southern literature and scholar- 
ship.” But it has kept free fromthe narrow- 
er sectionalism, its columns being open to 
writers from all parts of the country, and 
it is to-day one of the few journals in 
which vital subjects can be treated serious- 
ly and without some yielding to the popular 
clamor for superficial interest. In its pres- 
ent number Dr. Philip Alexander Bruce 
considers the question, “Was Poe a Drunk- 
ard?”"; Prof. Edward Raymond Turner deals 
with “The Morocco Crisis of 1911.” “Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman as College Presi- 
dent,” by Prof. Walter F. Fleming; “Lee 
and Psychography,” by Gamaliel Bradford 


\jr.; “Willlam Pitt and His Recent Critics,” 


by Dr. William T. Laprade; “The Auto- 
biography of Richard Wagner,” by Prof 


ee tt ol 


a 
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William H. Wannamaker, and “The App« 11!New York in 1906. A preface explains the 
to Ancestry in Literature,” by Prof. Wil ircumstances of each address The are 
liam Wistar Comfort, are other contrib arked by the urbanity and the humo! 
tions that have contr ted to their author's high 
Another issue of the erudite and us¢ reputation as a | lic speak 
ful but not exactly inspiring Wiener rT Writing New H har 
Beitrige (Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiller) R 
gives us Jar s Sh rl > I Let [ 1 : i 
seine Werl by J. Schipper rhis 
' rather thicker than tl a ‘ ( 
the se! “ contains a frontisp 
ducing the Bodleian portrait of S&S t n t | M 
and a German version, by th: litor f = he 
The Royal Master 
Much bright entertalr nt 1 
Edmund Lester Pearson's r} Librar 
at Play” (Small, Maynard i l er . 
papers all but two of which hav i 
1 in the Boston 7ranst pt. = 
work is sheer fooling, but not ' 
The irrator, Who a 
sel ha 1 on ! 
" N ] 2 1 tow 1 f 
mo which char ill 
out his eve t ts I 
reflection on literat So 1 r 
l T lige Wi l | 
of sul ys le 
tion It creates no sur vi i " 
ho drops it o read s ow } 
the gaug t it a ir por 
a German onograpi I s tl 
up < i tle wa s of cour ; 
ous. Further heresy appears in the “De 
Island Test when a ur ned t I 
ing with hi the hundred | I 
he himself had _ selected ow ies 1 hs | M 
choi (H ‘ 
Sept. 1, 1907 O of the at 
JEneid to-day. vn col t 
Sept. 2. The goat is ill, and I have ha eared J I 
to give it one of my tew pe I 
Some of the papers giv in a I I 
ture of the relation of the librar t the nar 
public. The following in the 
Telephone,” is not wholly incre re 
“Well, I want to see a pictur eM 
Browning. We have a portrait her und 
my aunt says it is George Eliot, a! t t 
know it is Mrs. Browning. Now f ire = — , 
could just hold up tae book—why ; ; 
perfectly ridiculous of me! I an't : 1 by 
it over the telephone, can I? Why, how a f I ! ‘ er 
absolutely absurd! I never thought at a hostility te | ‘ | not 
I was going to come to the library for » ohs — + I not appear 
only it is so horrid and rainy, and tl 
I remembered that I saw in the paper @¢ ! best u t But tl al 
about your answering questions by ‘ ! bl tl A re 
phone, and I thought, why, how nice, I'll Jatjon of a decided! nterestir career 
just call them up on tae ’phone—and now ,, , a ; : a : p ial 
it won’t do me any good at all, will it?” °° °° °""° , “ei Bh ote 
“I’m afraid not.” t is his fellow-tow! in and opponent 
Nearly fifty years are spanned in Joseph @™"4 4/4 Be Would Dave fet & Ver 
H. Choate’s “American Addresses” (Cen- different and far les tante a behind 
tury), the contents of the volume ranging ni 1 ux _ rougat im 2! 
from the occasion of the Metropolitan Sani ae ter & Oe , susaglanatar 
tary Fair in 1864 to that of th: emi ntary reading of of Henry Georg 
centennial of the founding of the First aot and tl ; ; mes 
Training School for Nurses in 1910 No- | at sive h a Salhcanc rhat 
table among the addresses thus brought to Bi and it _ an x 
gether are that on “The Tweed Ring,” de- | °' ‘°° P* = eee Clee 
livered in Cooper Institute in 1871 after the “O''? Woune You cant legisiat rs 
downfall of that organization: that at the °T Women ‘nto being good, but , ” 
Harvard Alumni dinner of 1883, when Mr " sa bree - mulasts te man the 
Choate’s tactful remarks smoothed the wa! bad 
for an unexpectedly gracious response fron It is a sturdy and ager ive per it 





General Butler, to whom the Board of that Moorfield Storey and Edw 
Overseers had refused the LL.D. which it erson set forth in 
was customary for Harvard to confer upon Hoar 


Massachusetts Governors; “Trial by Jury,” his own generation in Massachus 


given before the American Bar Associa was known as an able lawyer a! 





tion in 1898; and “James Coolidge Carter,” whom learning, wit, and brusque 
1 


before the Bar Association of the City of mingled in what were often 
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; 


A 


} . Ebenezer Rockwood 
a Memoir” (Houghton Mifflin) To 


manners 


wildering 


position 


every 


eionary 
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not 
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yf v 
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ake 


an 
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He de ribe 
Secretary) Bl 
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Para h re} 
all of 1 I 
learn sometl 
facts ar we } 
put the n 
hole for you 
put me na 
that a cor 
ing! to a} 
in American gz 
for hi to do 
performance o 
ceeded to eke 
uting to the 


American |i 


or 





lth and ercial possibilities of 
a th nesul writes 
r? for of rubber trees are said to 
be practically inexhaustibl There ar 
thousands « miles of this territory which 
; reached | rivers that are navigable by 
large ocean vessels Large ocean steam 
hips a 1 the Amazon over 3,000 miles, to 
the ba the Andes, in Peru, delivering 
their care ilmost at the doors of the 
! hant ind carrying away the valuabl 
I ] I i rubber and 
cocoa I ryth necessary to sus 
t i orted generally from 
eure ‘ America ta tl bulk of 
i xport Yot an Ar rican steam- 
i ] \ 1 n at Para 

l ho al ome valuable informa- 
tion | \ rican manufa irer and 
that 1 lars lumber 

} ind Get i rcial 

i i a ! t! ist 

: ifter yea 1 tl oun 

imiliar with th inguagé 

i ll a with the rad 

r than three to fi it 

lara yet Ir ver iw or heard 

\ t in | agent during 

ther 

rt Chinard of Brown University ha 

1 th h an elaborate and careful 

l igation 1 his volume, “L’Exotisme 
" da la littérature francaise au 

jac] (Hachette). It was suggested 

or by his earlier studies, in the 

M. Bédier, of Chateaubriand in 

ind obviou nfluenced by M 

| " ivigations de Pantagruel.” But 
Mi ird has another purpose than mere 
j ' ord the de riptions of cosmograph 
1 travellers; it is to determine th 

the ixteenth-century writers 

t rde t inhabitants of the New World 
' ‘ indeed, had a varying repu 

t eX plified by the different mean 
} ! rent ages have given to the 

H Mohock, or Apache Most 

! iumiliar with Montaigne’s d 

f th natives of America in 

tl ‘ i Cannibals who seem to him 
i ible n the whole, as the inhabi 
tant if Europe, even though “they wear no 
br he But M. Chinard has brought to- 
gether less known passages from other 
prose- writers and poets, in which the times 
when wild in woods the noble savage 
ran nconsclously antedate Rousseau's the 
orl of the natural goodness of man of 
course, In the second half of the sixteenth 
ntur the vogue of the pagan moral 
j ich as Seneca and Plutarch, as oppos 
ed to the religious writers, both Catholics 
and Huguenots, might well favor the idea 
that justice could be found among those yet 
uneniightened by Christianity. M. Chinard 
has produced a escholarly, even if not ex 
itin volume. He seems, however, to have 
passed over Charles Fontaine's “Les Nou- 
les et antiques mervellles,” 1554 The 
preface of that work contains interesting 
and not too wild ideas about Indians, One 


of the divisions of the volume is “Som- 
maire du livre des nouvelles isles,” which 
ceals with Journeys of Columbus to Western 
lands ind entions customs and fantastic 


subjects by 
in the In- 
are collected under the title 
“Day Unto Day” (Bobbe-Merrill). The atyle 
is something like that of the late R. H. Hut 
Hutton’s depth of in 
hold himself 


Lys 
Howland 


Vewa 


on 
first 


religious 
Louls published 


dianapclis 


although without 


The 


ton 


author seems to 


sight 


Ama- 
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in degree from the movements 
he describes and from the spiritual strug- 
gies into which it is his desire to inter- 
ject a helpful word. He is not passionately 
convert anybody, either from 
or to his own way of thinking, 
is desirous that the topics of which 
writes, are large religious 
subjects of most general interest, may 
onsidered from all points of view, and that 


some 


aloof 


anxious to 
evil 


but 


ways 
he 
which the 
be 


his readers may be brought to a moderate 
pinion. He discusses the various seasons of 
the Christian year, and such themes as 
Heresy, Hypocrisy, Moderation, and _  ex- 

President Eliot's Religion. 
If old historical memoirs must be re- 
vamped, a good model of the harmless type 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott's “Life of 


Madame de la Rochejaquelein” (Longmans). 


Devoid of originality, it follows, in liberal 
quotations, Mme. de la Rochejaquelein’s 
own memoirs, as well as_ those of the 
Comtesse de la Bouére, and the Marquise de 
Bonchamps. There is no attempt at charac- 

r-drawing, but neither are there objec- 
tionable anecdotes To those who are not 
familiar with the story of the Vendeans, 
ind who have not access to the English 
translation of the memoirs of the Marquise 
de la Rochejaquelein, fathered by Walter 
Scott, the volume may be recommended. It 


eontains some good reproductions of quaint 


portraits and a useful map. 
Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis has written 
1 book concerning The American Woman 
1 Her Home” (Revell). Its homilies are 
idressed to the married woman of leisure, 
1 voice, in a tone of exhortation, precise- 
ly those promptings of the social con- 
nee to which this class is susceptible 
I her commendation Mrs, Hillis never 
trays far from the domestic ideal or from 
the Church's metaods of social service. She 
deplores the decline in popularity of “the 
most wholesome of all exercises—house- 
work,” regrets that “certain minor parts 
of the household art are unjustly falling 
into desuetude among the well-to-do,” since 
some use of the needle is sedative to 
nerves and stimulating to constructive 
thought,” and would recommend the pr-- 
nuptual administration of “a_ technical 
education in housekeeping” to obviate the 
divorce evil. But might not the more 
heterodox of the sex inquire whether the 
unanimous harking back to the household 


task and the foreordained “sphere” would 
be any more salutary—or, indeed, possible— 
for taan a universal reversion to 
the agricultural type would for men? 
Sweeping is just as good an occupation for 
is for a man, 


women 
be 
a woman as wood-chopping 
but certainly no better. 
“Volkerorganisation und der moderne 
Staat” (Egon Fleischel & Co., Berlin) is 
the title of the German edition of ex-Am- 
bassador David J. Hill’s work which was 
published by the Columbia University Press 
The translator, Ginther 
himself 
is welcomed by 


some months ago 
Thomas, creditably acquitted 
of task, and the book 
German readers as a scholarly treatise on 
questions which the politician, 
man, the Journalist, and even the business- 
man who is an active factor in the world of 
his profession or the life of his community, 
cannot afford to 

Nicholas 
econom|st, 
Meadville 


has 


his 


ignore 

sociologist and 
his home in 
He grad- 


Gilman, 
recently at 
aged sixty-two 


Paine 
died 
Pa., 


the states-| 


uated from the Harvard Divinity School 


in 1871, and was for some years pastor of 
Unitarian parishes in New England. Since 
1895 he had been professor of sociology and 
ethics in the Meadville Theological School. 
The following books bear his name: “Profit 
Sharing Between Employer and Employee,” 
“Laws of Daily Conduct,” “Socialism and 
the American Spirit,” “A Dividend to La- 
bor,” and “Methods of Industrial Peace.” 
Emil Jonas, whose death is reported at 
the age of eighty-seven, had made many 
translations into German from the Swedish 
and Danish. He Was in the service of the 


Danish Government, having come from 
Germany, and was the editor of a German 
paper in Copenhagen. He wrote plays, 
books of travel, and fiction. 

The death is reported from Salt Lake 
Utah, of Hermann Bang, the Danish author 
and lecturer. He had been in this country 
two weeks, and had recently made a tour 
of Russia and Germany. 
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“A Beginner’s Star Book,” by Kelvin Mc- 
in Putnam’s list. 

of 
Putnams 


Kready, is 


As 


Press, 


University 
Theory of 
Dampier 


Cambridge 
“The 
by 


the 
promise 
Electricity,” 


agents 


experimental 
Whetham. 


The loose title of Charles M. Skinner’s 
Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, 
Fruits and Plants” (Lippincott) gives an 


idea of the free and easy way in which the 
author treats his subject. Strictly speak- 
ing, trees are plants, tut that is of little 
matter when one is in search of the sensa- 
tional in plant-traditions. Moreover, it is 
not worth while in preparing such a book 
t» be scientifically precise, especially if one 
give no citations of authorities. It 
is better to let it be understood at the out- 
set that the compilation is for purposes of 
diversion, rather than of instruction. And, 
when an author deliberately 
sets out to amuse himself as well as his 
readers, ordinary limits may be boldly 
transgressed. In the present case, one can 
imagine the author laughing in his 
sleeve at his employment of unnecessarily 
uncommon terms, such as_ luminative, 
usances, emblemize—three words in the 
first page of text. He probably had a good 
deal of amusement also in restating some 
of the myths and legends, recasting a few 
of them in language belonging to yellow 
journalism. The treatise is in no sense 
critical or authoritative; it is simply a 
medley of odds and ends, picked up at ran- 
dom, and seldom joined together. The book 
cannot be looked upon as a serious at- 
tempt to present in good faith the folk- 
lore of the vegetable kingdom. Of such at- 
tempts, more or less successful, there are 
a good many, but this is not one of them. 
Of the entertaining character of this little 
treatise, in its own way, there is no ques- 
tion. 

“The Bacillus of Long Life, a manual of 
the preparation and souring of milk for 
dietary purposes, together with an historic- 
al account of the use of fermented milks 
trom the earliest times to the present day 
and their wonderful effect in the prolong- 
ing of human existence” (Putnam), by 
Loudon M. Douglas, has been written in 
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furthermore, 


as 
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the interest of the sour-milk propaganda. 


Metchnikoff had observed that individuals 
and peoples whose diet consists largely of 
sour milk attain great age, and he began 
scientific experiments based on the assump- 
tion that the bacillus causing the souring 
and not the milk itself was responsible for 
this fact. He argued that the large in- 
testine in mammals, although for the most 
part functionless, is well developedand con- 
tains a great number of bacteria. As a re- 
sult of these bacteria, various poisons are 
evolved which are absorbed into the blood 
and circulate through the body, causing 
structural changes in important organs 
He discovered that the lactic acid bacillus 
is a “friendly” bacillus, in that under 
proper conditions it will destroy many of 
the dangerous bacilli finding lodgment in 
the body. The lactic bacillus is discovered 
in many substances in nature, occurring in 
the sap of the vine and in most fermented 
liquids, but it is not present in fresh milk 
When it acts upon the sugar of milk 
it changes it into lactic acid, thereby 
giving the milk a sour flavor. It is useful 
for several diseases of the gastro-intestinal 
tract which are due to auto-intoxication 
the chief symptoms of which are furred 
tongue, foul breath, headache, mental de- 
pression, sallow skin, nervousness, and 
anwmia. Some physicians think that it is 
also helpful in gout and rheumatism, and 
as a food in malignant diseases of the 
gastro-intestinal tract. It has, too, been 
used before operations in order to cleanse 
this tract. The general principles of prep- 
aration of soured milk are, first, to pas- 
teurize and kill all the organisms 
and then, after allowing the milk 
to sow in the pure bacillus. 
milk should be absolutely and 
as free as possible from bacteria and from 
all preservatives, the presence of which 
would kill the lactic bacillus. It 
without saying that this preparation should 
room It 


present 
cool 
The 
clean 


to 
lactic 
fresh 


goes 


be carried out in a clean sterile 
can hardly be said that up to the present 
time the sour-milk theory has proved as 


useful as was hoped. Many physicians who 
at first employed the bacillus widely have 
now virtually discarded it. One can scarce- 
ly agree with Mr. Douglas that cultures of 
the Bulgarian bacillus, which is said to 
be the most active lactic bacillus, 
be used by people in health as a probabl 
preventive of disease. 


should 


So fixed are the stars in relation to one 
another that if Confucius or Aratus or 
Saint Augustine were to view them to-night, 
there is no constellation but would be per- 
fectly recognizable to them. Asterisms 
alone are unchanging, while all else on earth 
is subject to unceasing change. Little won- 
der, then, that the mystic and poetic mind 
has woven about individual stars and their 
groupings a lore of exceeding interest and 
charm. It is these stories and traditions 
that are traced back to original sources 
in “Star Lore of All Ages: A Collection of 
Myths, Legends, and Facts Concerning the 
Constellations of the Northern Hemisphere” 


(Putnam), by William Tyler Olcott. Few 
practical astronomers have the time and 
patience, let alone the learning, to com- 
pile such a book as this. Arago might have 


done it, or Schiaparelli; but astronomers 
to-day are too busy with their spectrum 
plates and parallaxes and variables to tak« 


time for collecting myths and legends. Al- 


len’s “Star Names and Their Meanings” has 
made the the 
drawn upon pretty much every English au- 
thority Lockyer to Maunder The 
origin and history of ancient star groups 
are sketched, and then something 
of the northern 
up in order, from 
Lady, to Vulpecula 
with the Goose Especially 
is the of 
reproduced from original 
of Ram-headed 
nak, and the Temple of Castor and 


work and writer has 


easier 


from 
above fifty 
are taken 
the Chained 
Ansere, the 
well 


constellations 
Andromeda 
Fox 

done 


cum 


masterpieces 
from the 
at Kar- 


Pollux 


collection famous 
sources, 


Avenue Sphinxes 


at Girgenti, to the Dance of the Pleiades 
by Elihu Vedder. The strictly astronomical 
illustrations, on the other hand, are not 
very well done, the cuts of nebulm and 
constellation diagrams being far below the 
technical standard of the best American 
works. A supplementary volume dealing 
with the southern constellations will be 
well worth the while, in compiling which, 
as well as in revising the present work, 


the Arabic, old German, and Italian litera- 
tures should not be neglected. 


manager of 


west of Buf- 


Charles Finney Cox, general 
all the New York Central lines 


falo, and a scientist of note, died last week 
after a short illness, aged sixty-six He 
was a fellow of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, its president in 1908-1909. He 
was also president of the New York Micro 
scopical Society in 1888, a prominent mem 
ber of the Linnwan and New York Zodlog 
ical Societies, and one of the founders and 
chief promotors of the Botanical Gardens 
of which he was treasurer at the time of 
his death Due to his important contril 
tions to croscopical botany and zo 

he was elected fellow of the Royal Mic: 
scopical Society of London. He was an ac 
tive philanthropist and interested him- 
self in several branches of charitable ser- 
vice. “Protoplasm and Life” was his chief 


publication 
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On the Art of the Theatre. By Edward 
Gordon Craig. Chicago: Browne's 
Bookstore. $2 net. 

In this highly suggestive, able, but 


occasionally exasperating volume, Mr. 
Craig sums up, in old and new matter, 
his various indictments of the modern 
theatre, prescribes remedies for some of 
the obvious ills which afflict it, and ex- 
patiates upon the tantalizing theories 
by means of which he hopes that, in the 
course of a few generations, it will be 
transformed into an ideal temple of 
Olympian drama. He differs from many 
idealists in having a solid foundation 
for the lower stones, at of 
castles in the air. He knows the mod- 
ern theatre thoroughly in all its mani- 


least, his 


festations, is conversant with the 
achievements of all the subsidized and 
independent dramatic experiments in 


London, St. Petersburg, Paris, Berlin, 
Munich, and elsewhere, and is as ar- 
dent a student of the past as he is a 


sanguine prophet of the future. It is 


only when he attempts to base solid 
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that 
incompre- 


fanciful 
incoherent 


results conceptions, 
he becomes 


hensible—perhaps, even to himself 


upon 
and 


In his premises he is perfectly sound. 
No man could lay his finger more un- 
erringly upon the chief of the 
decaderce of the contemporary theatre. 
With the authority born of personal ex- 
perience he points out how the spirit of 


causes 


commercialism has destroyed all honor- 
able artistic ambition, and blocked orig: 
an insuperable 
actor-manager hag 
of actors 
inevitable 


what 
progress the 
how the 
killed; 
intelligence is 


inal enterprise; 


bar to 
initiative 


the 


become; 

has been how 
lack of trained 
ing the ruin that speculative greed be- 
Nothing could be more true or 
lamentable, and he is perfectly 
right in his contention that the state of 


complet- 


ran. 
more 
the theatre cannot be improved mater- 
ially until more actors shall be inspired 
by love of art rather than of notoriety; 
race of trained and competent 
nearly extinct, has been 
replenished, and endowed with the au- 
thority absolutely essential to the pres- 
of that without 
which good work is And 
there can be little doubt that properly 
perhaps the 


until the 


producers, now 


ervation discipline 


impossible. 


equipped - stage-managers 
most essential preliminary to any hope- 
ful of theatrical reform—could 
be provided by such a dramatic college 
Twenty such 
the 


scheme 


as he hopes to establish. 
be obtained for 


theatre 


institutions could 


national 


cost of one subsidized 
and would be twenty times more bene 
ficial. 

Up to this point he sane and prac- 
tical. But his further theories, if 
adopted and pressed to their logical 
conclusion, would result, not in the ele- 
vation, but in the destruction of the 
theatre as it is now understood—the 


theatre that reflects humanity in its dif- 


ferent aspects—and would substitute for 
it something more symbolistic and p 

sibly more artistic, but infinitely nar- 
rower in scope. With his scornful de- 
nunciations of the merely “realistic” 
most thoughtful persons will agree cor- 
dially, and it is clear that in many 
kinds of plays, though not in all or 
even most, symbolic scenery harmoniz- 


ing with and emphasizing the mood and 


drift of the stage action might be em- 
ployed to great advantage. But Mr. 
Craig, in the highest flights of his fancy, 
seems to desire, and expect, the total 


elimination of the speaking actor, leav- 
ing the interpretation of the drama to 
figures mechanical — 
allegorical 
atmospheric 


preferably 
dancers, and 


mute 
special 
effects In 
all the 


music, 
painted and 
such a consummation, he argues, 
component parts of drama, as he 
action, sound, line, color, 
Ac- 
of 


ac- 


enu- 
merates them 
and rhythm—would be embodied. 
tuaily of course, it would be a 
pantomimic vision, with musical 

companiment, not true drama at all. 


It is a pity that the abilit; 


sort 


the imag 
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ination, the: zeal of Mr. Craig should be 
enlisted in the service of so dangerous 
a fallacy He maintains, in support of 
his theory, that instruction—he knows, 
of course, that it is the function of the 
theatre to instruct and inspire as well 
as to amuse—is absorbed more readily 
through the eye than the ear, and that, 
therefore, the spoken word on the stage 
is of comparatively minor importance. 
This n t mean that from his ideal 
theatre the whe literary element—the 
exchange hought, declarations of 
purpos I nt and character, wit, 
satire poetic thought, apt 
repartee, pointed comment—might be 
f luded altogether. It not necessary 
to a t proposition so preposter- 
ol ! true, as | ays, that in the 
perfect ork of t, whether in the the 
it of it, there can be no mis- 
take ¢ incertainty Therefore, he ar 
gu peaking actor is a danger, be 
ca t victim of emotions con 
p by the workings of his intel 
le ane likely to act according to 
those emotions and not those of the fi 
titiou haracter Undeniably this is 
the vith the vast majority of or 
dina mperfectly trained players, who 
alwa talk about “feeling” a part, 
without n the least suspecting that 
they are only “feeling” and exhibiting 
themselves No actor, of course, can 
fre mself absolutely from the influ 
el ‘ hi own personality, but no 
act eve greatness until he has 
learned how to keep his personal feel 
it pul n subjection while 
counterfeiting those of the assumed 
part No ult) body, says Mr. Craig, 
Cal the mind, whereas 
tl t hat happens in the case of 
‘ al respecting man, and is 
the ondition to wl ! very earnest 
und bi is actor ought to aspire. To 
produce playe! | this capacity 
F f or ( chief aims of the 
leal iumat lleg Mr. Craig is in 
danger ¢ falling the heresy that 
pectac! j th mission of the 
gee ead of ! great cause of its 
decad 
| i {f Mart Har 
t ! t appearan 
: : he 
h new comedy 
} urt j is to be produced 
it ly Theatre. She is sald 
t« " t 
( sr Asche and Lily 
lira ‘ ! | Garriek “Arthur 
| rationa there with 
" ! 1 four acta named 
| Alfred Sutro. That, in 
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Th 
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prison, and finishes in a brilliant Parisian 
salon, the principal character having been 
ndemned to death on a charge of murder 
which he has undeniably committed. And 
the play is an amusing comedy! The 
hero is one of those daring, irresponsible 


creatures who ignore the ordinary laws that 


govern society At the last moment he con- 
trives to escape from his prison, Jumps into 
a motor car awaiting the Crown Prince, and 
s whirled away to a citadel in the moun- 
tains, the chauffeur believing that his royal 
ister sits behind him. Up there all sorts 
of strange adventures happen to him, not 
the least of them being his unexpected en- 
counter with the Prince himself. Eventual- 
ly he makes his way to Pat there to play 
the part of social lion 

Alexandre-Charles-Augusté Bisson the 
French playwright, died on Saturday of 
last week, at the age of sixty-three. He 
was a chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
and an officer of public instruction. Among 
his twenty-one plays may be mentioned 
Quatre coups de canif,” “Un Lycée de 
unes filles,” “Le Roi Koko,” “Les Sur- 
prises du divorce,” “Les Trois Anabap- 
tistes La Péril Jaune ‘Mariage 
ad’ Etoile and “La Femme X,” which last 
was played by Madame Bernhardt in this 
country last year In collaboration with 
Théodore de Lajarte he wrote some works 
on musi 

rT Aristoxenian Theory of Musical 
Rhythm,” by C. F. Abdy Williams. is one 
of tl Cambridge University Press publi- 
itions announced by Putnams 

ir Edward Elgar is about to compose 
for tl Coliseum an Imper'al masque, en- 
titled “The Crown of India.” The book and 
I of th isque will be written by 
Henry Hamilton. The production is prom- 
ised for the early spring 

Dy Horatio Parker gave 1 talk, at the 
MacDowell Club. last weel on his opera 
“Mona.” soon to be produced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He explained that the 
iction of “Mona” was supposed to take 
place in the southeastern part of Britain, 
about one hundred years after the be- 
ginning of the Christian era He de- 
scribed the various persons of the drama 
ind =o said she had characterized them 
I particular tonalities Thus the music 
r Gwynn is based upon the tonality of 
Ro matfor: for Mona. tn her womanly asnect,. 

re flat major, and in her character of 
predestined leader of the people on F mi- 
nor: for the theme of love, on G flat major, 
which the composer characterized as the 
legitimate offspring of the kevs of B ma- 
jor and EF flat minor.” ete This scheme 
was not the result of cogitation, but was 
remarked by the composer after his sketches 
had been made 

Dr. Parker considered that Wagner had 
erfected the leitmotir idea. that no one 
had since advanced it, and said that he 
had ineorporated some fifty or sixty such 
motives In “Mona.” The composer then 
paid his respects to the modern 
French musical system, and said that the 
aix-tone scale and augmented triad were 
perfectly non-committal, tonally, and that 
they did not stand on one foot, but with 
both feet in the air 

The story of the opera, text by Brian 
Hooker, concerns Itself with Mona, princess 


predestined by Druldie prophecy 


of Britain 


‘to be 


/and promise. 
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the leader of a rebellion against 
Rome. She is loved by Gwynn, a bard and 
peacemaker, and son of the Roman Gov- 
ernor by a British captive. The action 
hinges on Mona’s repudiation of Gwynn’s 
love in favor of her mission as leader, and 
her slaying Gwynn through 
of his true character 


ends by mis- 


understanding 


Art 


Byzantine Art and Archeology. By Vv. 
M. Dalton. Large 8vo, with 457 illus- 
trations. New York: Henry Frowde. 


This scholarly work by a young offi- 
of the British Museum is, with the 
exception of architecture, virtually a 
complete directory of all matters Byzan- 
tine. It is the sort of thing that a lead- 
er of a graduate course would wish to 
place in the hands of his students. Yet 
Mr. Dalton is keenly alive to the wsthet- 
ic implications of his subject. His two 
chapters on the origins, general charac- 
teristics, and geographical distribution 
of the Byzantine style are far the best 
studies existent in English, and appeal 
quite as strongly to the intelligent lay- 
man as to the special student. As an 
introduction to the subject this book ies 
less available than Charles Diehl’s ex 
cellent “Manuel de l’art byzantin,” but 
it is intended rather as a tlresaurus for 
reference than as a beginner's guide. 

Mr. Dalton is an enthusiastic convert 
to what we may call the East-Christian 
theory, and here it may be permissible 
to sketch the recent discussions concern- 
ing so-called Byzantine art. Vasari dis- 
tinguished between an “ancient Grecian 
manner” (maniera greca antica), by 
which he meant vaguely all classic art, 
and an “old Grecian manner” (manicra 
greca vecchia), by which he meant 
Byzantine art. For the “old Grecian 
manner” he entertained a profound con- 
tempt, which until lately all critics of 
art have inherited. Thus has arisen the 
orthodox conception of Byzantine art as 
a sort of deplorable by-product of Con- 
stantine’s transit to the Bosphorus, as, 
accordingly, an Eastern debasement of 
the art of Rome. Infect at its origins, 
the hieratic art of Byzantium is sup- 
posed to have been lethal in its progress 
westward. Its formalism is represent- 
ed as everywhere the foe of local life 
The formation of national 
styles in Italy and elsewhere, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is 
usually dramatized as a conscious strug- 
gle of vigorous new life against the 
stifling influence of invading Oriental- 
ism. “Throwing off the Byzantine yoke” 
has become a stock phrase of criticism. 

In this rather absurd distortion of the 
facts was just a glimmer of theoretical 
and wsthetic truth. Where the theory 
failed utterly was in falsifying the feel- 
ing of the mediwval artist. Throughout 
Western Europe the “old Greek man- 
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ner’ was eagerly welcomed. The _ re- 
searches of Wickhoff, Thode, and Frey 
have shown that never was the Byzan- 
tine style more piously studied than at 
the moment when the Franciscan move- 
ment called upon the pioneers of Italian 
painting to express new emotions. The 
Byzantine art of the thirteenth century 
was to Cimabue and Cavallini what a 
full century later the art of Rome was 
to Donatello and Ghiberti. Far from be- 
ing the enemy of local endeavor, the art 
of Byzantium single-handed kept alive in 
Western Europe the practice of figure 
design and, withal, some faint remnant 
of the glory that was Greece. The art 
of Rome virtually died in the terribk 
centuries of the invasions. Fortunately, 
it left the means of resurrection in sur- 
viving monuments and in the hearts of 
the Italian people. But for upwards of 
five hundred years, only the art of the 
Christian East stood between Western 
Europe and such elaborately infertile 
barbarism as we see represented in the 
illuminations of the Celtic manuscripts. 
Since the merit of Constantinople as 
the conserver of classic learning and lit- 
erature has always been conceded by 
historians, it is truly strange that her 
art should have been regarded as hostile 
to civilization. As a matter of fact, 
nothing is more certain than that all 
sound craftsmen of the early Middle 
Ages were as Byzantine as they knew 
how to be, while the various phases of 
incompetency exploited by romantic his- 
torians as national beginnings are usual- 
ly so many failures to master the Byzan- 
tine models. 

That Byzantine art was merely the 
decadence of the Greco-Roman manner 
was doubted years ago by Courajod, 
who pointed out Asiatic analogies for 
many Byzantine developments. This 
hint has been brilliantly amplified by 
Strzygowski. He finds that Byzantine 
art, rising in regions unpenetrated by 
the Imperial style of Rome, is a direct 
descendant of Hellenistic art. But of a 
Hellenism profoundly modified by 
Oriental contacts. In the great Greek 
cities of Asia Minor and Syria we must 
seek the formative points, and these im- 
ply remoter regions, probably Meso 
potamian, where the interpenetration of 
the two artistic tendencies began and 
was carried far. Christian Egypt shar- 
ed in the process, but there specific lo- 
cal tendencies dominated. Now it can- 
not be said that Strzygowski has fully 
demonstrated all this. He prefers, in 
deed, fine examples of the guidepost sort, 
to exhaustive statistical and geographi- 
cal collations. But it seems reasonably 
clear that we must seek the decorative 
and pictorial origins of the Byzantine 
style in Syria or beyond; the chief arch- 
itectural beginnings, in Asia Minor, 
where the central dome was developed. 

Constantinople became the main dis 
tributing centre of the style only after 
the Muslim hordes had pillaged the 


‘The 


Greek cities of Asia. But Byzantium im 


Nation 


proved and standardized her Asiati 
heritage, especially in architecture and 
mural design, so that the traditional 
designation of Byzantine for this entire 
art is fairly well justified 

Hiow was this style transmitted to 


Western Europe? Partly through Byzan 


tine artists, who, century by century 
were called to foreign courts; more ¢ 
stantly and effectively through the 


teady stream of precious small objects 
which flowed westward from Constar 


tinople and Palestine. Miniatured manu 


scripts were undoubtedly the chief 
means of diffusion Hardly in second 
order come carved ivoris Influential 


in a lesser degree were pictured textil 
and metal-work, beaten, graven, or en 

elled. It was the fine craftsmanship a! 
essential moderation and fitness of tl 
art that made it truly exemplary to a 


the new nations of Europe 


It would be foolish, however, to deny 
that this art was over-Orientalized. | 
showed a most un-Hellenic horror of th: 
void, and was too profuse of its delicats 
ornament. Its stateliness often depend 
ed upon a rather tame and obvious dé 
corum of arrangement. It can be prais 
ed unreservedly only in the design and 
structure of the finest domed churches 
and in the magnificent color and decora 
tive appropriateness of the earlier mo 
saics. By and larg th formalistic 
art could be acceptable only to persor 


whose emotional experience was nar- 


row and unindividualized, and 

acceptance of external authority was un- 
questioning. The moment a Saint Ber 
nard or a Saint Francis preaches roman 
tic and individual ideas of religion, the 
death warrant of lingering Byzantinism 
is read. tut it vanishes from Western 
Europe not as an invader that has been 


repelled, but as a well-loved preceptor 
esteemed even in superannuation. 

It would be interesting to sho ho 
the traditional notion of an inertly uni 
form Byzantine art has yielded to r 
cent investigation. Chiefly through the 
initiative of French and Russian and 
German scholars, England and America 
playing a respectable minor role, the 
chief monuments of Turkey in Europ 
Greece, Russia, Asia Minor, Syria, and 


Palestine are now accessible in excel 


lent reproductions, and we are able t« 
note a considerable variety and even 
progress within what to Vasari was the 
uniformity of the “old Greek manner 

In the mosque of Kahrié Djami, at Con 
stantinople, and in the ruined churches 
of Mistra, we see that in the fourteenth 
and following centuries Byzantine 
painting was actively renovating it 
stereotyped compositions At Mount 
Athos itself, in the sixteenth century 
we find odd and pathetic reflections of 
the Italian art of the Golden Age. But 
we should be careful not to overestimate 
what are, after all, minor differences 
within a style fundamentally uniform. 


Throughout, Byzantine 
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rWO INCIDENTS. 


In the spell of financial inertia with 

h the new year has opened, the 
markets has been test- 
ed, this past week, by two events. One 

is reduction of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railroad's dividend; the 
other, the invasion of New York with 
in ultra-radical declaration of political 
principles by one of the active Presi- 
dential candidates. Both incidents fell 
flat as controlling influences on the 


k Exchange. St. Paul stock declin- 
, or 3 points under purely specula- 
tive pressure; the rest of the market 
rely repeated its irregular fluctua 


tior of the preceding fortnight. La 

Follette’s speech was not reflected on 
t Stock Exchange at all 

The St. Paul's case was peculiar, and 

it in annual dividends from 7 to 5 

per cent. not necessarily typical of oth 

er railways When the directors met 

Thursday afternoon, this was the 

tuation which confronted them: Back 


106, first $25,000,000 stock and then 


$100,000,000 more had been issued to 


tild the Pacific Coast extension. That 


ck had been sold to shareholders at 
par, with the hope that increased earn 
ing power, from the new mileage, would 
from the start more than offset the §$8,- 
00 added to dividend requirements. 


Lut work on the Pacific Coast extension 
’ had hardly been started when the panic 
of 1907 occurred. St. Paul had the nec- 


iry money in hand to build the road, 
but the flourishing business conditions 
h were to make the new lines earn 
dividends on the $125,000,000 additional 


it the old-time rate no longer ex 


t year’s annual report of the St. 
aul was the first to include full opera 


of the Pacific Coast extension 


the accounts as of June 30, 1911, 
i! ed, it was found that the 

nea f the parent company had not 
irned In acting on that divi 
the director felt wat 


nz upon the a imulat 


Oo mal p the unearned 


i lend, | hoped-for increase in 


1 not materialized Net 

rnings for the five months ended No 
howed a decrease of $1,371 

red vith the year before 

Therefore f a the duty of the dire 
tora to decids hether to draw again 
on the surplus or reduce the dividend 
il the expected increase in earnings 
should actually arrive The y wisely cut 


the dividend. 
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“Presidential campaigns” are usually 
in abeyance during the first three 
or four months of an electoral year. 
There have, however, been exceptions, 
one of which was the famous Cooper 
Institute speech of Abraham Lincoln, on 
February 27, 1860, followed, by other 
speeches in the East. This was the real 
beginning of Lincoln's national cam- 
paign; but the circumstances were pe- 
culiar, and have never since been re- 
peated. Senator La Follette’s appear- 
ance in New York on the platform of 
Carnegie Hall, last week, was therefore 
an innovation for a Presidential candi- 
date. That it attracted slight attention 
generally, and that the market paid no 
attention whatever to it, was a recogni- 
tion, so to speak, that the procedure was 
out of order and that the Presidential 
campaign had not yet begun. 

This indifference of the usually sensi- 
tive financial market was in spite of the 
fact that La Follette’s speech was of 
what used to be called the “fire-eating 
sort’; in some ways calling to mind the 
remarkable series of denunciations of 
anything and everything, in the existing 
order, indulged in by Mr. Bryan when 
he canvassed New York city in the au- 
tumn of 1900. Mr. La Follette went far 
beyond general attacks upon corpora- 
tions; he proclaimed woman suffrage, 
hinted at complete corruption in nation- 
al politics, and declared for the recall, 
on the basis of popular petitions, even 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

This last proposal was made in spite 
of the fact that the Supreme Bench is 
not elective, and that impeachment pow- 
ers exist; his reason for that remark- 
able suggestion (the “writing into the 
Anti-Trust law” of words not intended 
by its authors) being asserted in spite 
of the recent public testimony of the au- 
thor of the law that the “rule of rea- 
son” was precisely what the Congress 
of 1890 had expected the judiciary to 
apply. But we shall doubtless hear a 
deal more of this sort of thing in the 
curious Presidential campaign before 
us, with its indefinite possibilities for 
iwitation. The time may come when 
the nerves of the Stock Exchange will 
be considerably affected, and it is there- 
fore a matter of some interest to in- 
quire, when such a Presidential conflict 
usually begins to figure in the market's 
ilculations. 

That is a question of record. One's 

nd runs naturally back to 1896—con- 
cerning which most people probably 
uppose, in retrospect, that political ex- 
citement on the Stock Exchange began 
vith New Year’s Day and lasted up to 
the vote of November 3. But that was 
not so at all. January, 1896, was a 
month of commotion over the Venezuela 
dispute and our Government's popular 
loan; the market rose. February was 
marked by a vote against free silver 
coinage in the House of Representatives 


and by talk of recognizing the Cuban 
insurgents; prices alternately rose and 
fell. 

March was made up of Cuban contro- 
versy; April, by resolutions of Eastern 
State conventions against free silver 
coinage. It was May before the Presi- 
dential campaign began to cast its shad- 
ows ahead of it. That was the month 
when the free-coinage faction captured 
a series of State conventions South and 
West; by June, national politics was 
the single consideration, though it was 
still believed that some old-fashioned 
statesman, such as Richard P. Bland, 
would be nominated by the Democratic 
party. On July 10, the campaign was 
fairly launched, when Bryan made his 
“cross-of-gold” speech to that conven- 
tion and was tumultuously named for 
President on a platform of ultra-radi- 
calism, and when a genuine crash oc- 
curred on the Stock Exchange. 

The slowness of the Stock Exchange 
in responding to the political outlook 
was repeated in 1900. Politics hardly 
caused discussion on the market until 
the end of June. In January, Wall 
Street talked only about the British re- 
verses in the Transvaal; in February 
about the enactment of the Gold Stan- 
dard law, which caused a decided rise 
in the stock market during the follow- 
ing month. In April, the somewhat 
spectacular cut in the price of its pro- 
ducts by Gates’s Steel and Wire Com- 
pany was followed by a “Gates bear 
movement” which no one ascribed to 
anything but the steel market. Only at 
the end of June, when the national con- 
ventions began, did Wall Street serious- 
ly talk politics. 

But if the markets of 1896 and 1900 
were thus deliberate in beginning to re- 
spond to politics, what did they do 
when the campaign was at its height? 
The “political break” of 1896 was severe 
in July, the month of Bryan's nomina- 
tion; thereafter conditions steadily im- 
proved—perhaps because of belief in 
McKinley's victory, perhaps because of 
a fortunate turn in the crop situation 
and the price of wheat. In 1900, prices 
began to rise almost as soon as Bryan 
had been nominated, and by October, 
politics had almost been forgotten in 
the signs of returning industrial pros- 


perity. 
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